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FROM THE EDITOR 


SHOOTING STARS 

This issue of The Pennant continues the P.C.A.'s tradition 
of celebrating our fascination with vintage pens. Year after 
year, issue after issue, RCA. members do the research and 
produce the articles that expand our understanding and appre- 
ciation of vintage pens. 
The pens gracing the cover of this issue and illustrating the feature article are 
painted pens. This method of decorating pens was relatively short-lived, appearing in 
the late 1920s and disappearing by the early 1930s. I think of them like shooting stars 
. . . beautiful to see . . . but gone quickly. 

When we selected painted pens as the feature for this issue, it presented sev- 
eral challenges. The pens are relatively scarce, particularly those with their fragile 
decoration intact, so finding pristine examples has not been easy. (Thanks to Dick 
Johnson, Rita Lott and Mark Hoover for providing pens from their collections.) 
We felt the only way to do them justice was to publish color photographs. Thanks 
to the RCA. for providing the funding to print more color pages. (I should mention 
that the sale of the RCA. Limited Edition pens made much of this possible.) Bill 
Riepl has done a terrific job of capturing the beauty of these "shooting stars." 

This issue contains other interesting images and topics: Parker ink blotters, 
Cry p top eno logy, Parker "51" ink collectors, Sheaffer flat-tops, the Lockwood patents, a 
visit with Dard Hunter III and more. 

You also will find two articles in our continuing series, "Pens for Kids." When I 
read them, I was struck by how much our beloved fountain pens are shaping the lives 
of children. 

The experience of being Guest Editor for this issue has given me a new apprecia- 
tion for the devotion of our authors and editorial staff. I've read the emails sent well 
past bedtime, or on a sunny weekend afternoon. I've seen the effort invested to make 
every article accurate, understandable, and interesting. I am especially appreciative 
of the enormous efforts of Dede and Tom Rehkopf, who volunteer countless hours 
organizing and editing. Dede and Fran Conn, our Art Director, do a wonderful job 
of creating the layouts and look that make The Pennant what is it. 

I hope that you enjoy this issue, and that it inspires you to carry on 
the P.C.A.'s tradition of bringing interesting new information to the 
members. 

Jack Leone 
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UPDATE TO SHEAFFER'S 
WHITE DOT ARTICLE 


In my Spring/Summer 2004 Pennant 
article about Sheaffer's White Dot insig- 
nia ("But I Was Just Getting Used to it 
at the Top," p. 6), I stated that several 
sources indicate that in 1947 the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) forced pen 
makers to drop their lifetime guarantees, 
presumably because the guarantees could 
not reasonably be honored. I have since 
discovered that the FTC's fiscal year 
1945 annual report states that the manu- 
facturers were ordered not to offer any 
sort of guarantee, lifetime or otherwise, 
that had a service charge associated with 
it. Presumably, the Lifetime Snorkel 
pens made in the 1950s that did have the 
Lifetime badge would be serviced at no 
cost to the owner. 
— Daniel Kirchheimer 


P.C.A. Pens 

Now Available from 

Jim's Fountain Pen Site 

Limited supplies of the 

Pen Collectors of America 
Limited Edition Pen 

are available and my be ordered directly from 

www.jimgaston.com or email: jim@jimgaston.com 
Jim Gaston 
Jim's Fountain Pen Site 

www.jimgaston.com • email: jim@jimgaston.com 
The Board of Directors of the RCA. wish to thank Jim Gaston for handling the 
sales and marketing of this very special pen on their behalf. 
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How to Fill Your 






by Sam Fiorella 

There have been a multitude of fountain pen filling systems developed over the years, some more 
successful and well known than others. From the simple, although sometimes messy, filling of an eyedropper 
to the engineer's masterpiece of a Snorkel, each requires a different method of filling with ink. For those of 
you who use your vintage fountain pens, we have listed below some of the more common filling methods. 

This is by no means a complete list of filling systems. We hope that if you have a fountain pen with an 
unusual filling system or one that is not listed here, you will send us details on it for future publication. 
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Parker 51 Special filling instructions, ca. 1950. Photo courtesy of David Shepherd. 


A AEROMETRIC (PARKER 21 AND "51" SPECIAL 
SQUEEZE STYLE): Remove barrel and immerse nib and part of 
section in ink, squeeze filler bar 2 or 3 times to pull in ink. Remove nib 
from ink. Wipe nib and section to remove excess ink. 

AEROMETRIC: Unscrew barrel at section, immerse entire nib and 
half of section into ink. Press the bar on side vigorously 4—8 times, paus- 
ing a second in between. Screw barrel back in place. 

BULB FILLER: Unscrew barrel end blind cap. Place entire nib 
and half of section into ink. Squeeze bulb filler 3-4 times. Count to 
five slowly. Replace blind cap. 

BUTTON FILLER: Unscrew barrel end blind cap. Place entire nib 
and half of section into ink. Press button and release. Count to five 
slowly. Replace blind cap. ► 

CAPILLARY FILLER: Unscrew barrel from section to reveal long 
plastic capillary filler. . .Do not remove the filler. Insert end of filler into 
ink and hold for about 10 seconds. Wipe ink off filler, replace barrel. 

CONVERTER: Twist Piston Style: Remove barrel, immerse nib and 
part of section in ink, twist down piston, then slowly twist to pull in ink. 
Remove nib from ink. Expel 2 or 3 drops of ink. Wipe nib and section. 
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EYEDROPPER: Unscrew section from barrel, use dropper to fill Original filling instructions for Parker Duofold button filling pens. 

about 1/4 inch from the top. Screw barrel back in place. Photo courtesy of David Shepherd. 
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LEVER (SINGLE STROKE): If the lever lifts toward the point, it is 
a single stroke. Compress sac by lifting lever until it stops, place entire nib 
and half of section into ink, release lever and count to five slowly. ^ 


HCW TO FILL YOUR SiivtSwof? FOUNTAIN PEN 
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TO FILL FEN 
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TO FILL PENCIL 
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Esterbrook filling instructions, ca. 1958, for lever filling pens. 

LEVER (MULTIPLE STROKE): If the lever lifts away from the 
point it is a multiple stroke. Place entire nib and half of section into 
ink, lift lever 5-6 times, pausing a second in between. ► 


HOW TO FILL TOUR WATERMAN'S PEN! 
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HOW TO RELOAD YOUR 
WATERMAN'S PENCIL 
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Waterman filling instructions, ca. 1944, for single and multi stroke pens. 


PISTON FILLER: Turn barrel end knob to right 
as far as it will go. Place entire nib and half of sec- 
tion in ink. Turn knob to left while nib and section 
are still in the ink. Remove nib and section from ink. 
Turn knob to right just far enough to bleed out a 
couple of drops of ink. Tighten knob down. 

PLUNGER: Unscrew barrel and blind cap and pull 
the plunger out as far as it will go. Place entire nib 
and half of section in ink. Push the blind cap down 
making sure not to remove the nib and section from 
the ink. Count to five slowly. Screw blind cap back 
into barrel end. ► 
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Sheaffer filling instructions, ca. 1940s, for Triumph plunger fill and lever fill pens. 
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Sheaffer filling instructions, ca. 1952, Snorkel fountain pens. 
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^ SNORKEL: Unscrew barrel end blind cap and pull out the 
plunger. Immerse only the Snorkel tube into ink. Push blind cap and 
plunger down, wait five seconds and screw down. Be sure to pull blind 
cap out before you dip tube into ink, if not you will draw ink around 
the sac and into the mechanism as well (not good). 
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Parker Vacumatic filling mechanism diagram. 
Courtesy of David Shepherd. 


Diagram of Sheaffer Touchdown filling system. 
Courtesy of Michael Covington. 

A TOUCH DOWN: Unscrew barrel and blind cap and pull out the 
plunger. Immerse the nib and half of the section in ink, press down 
quickly on the plunger tube. Leave nib in ink for several seconds. Screw 
blind cap back into the barrel end. 

^ VACUMATIC: Unscrew barrel end blind cap. Place entire nib 
and half of section into ink. Press the button 7-10 times pausing a 
second between strokes. Screw blind cap back in place. 

HELPFUL FILLING HINTS: Remember to always wipe the nib 
after filling to prevent ink from accumulating in the cap. 

After filling, place the cap onto the pen with nib pointing up. Do not 
put the pen into the cap with nib pointing down! This will help prevent 
getting ink in the cap and not only keep your fingers clean when writing, 
but prevent corrosion to the inside of your pen cap. 

Don't rush the filling process. Take your time and allow your pen 
to fill fully 

Make sure the nib is fully submerged in ink so that you pull just ink 
and not air into the filling mechanism. i^-D 

All rights reserved by the author 
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Here Come Old 


FLAT-TOP 


When one muses about American pen models 
with legendarily long runs, the Parker "51" 
springs to mind first, and rightly so; it was 
produced in various forms for over a quarter 
of a century. If we are considering Sheaffer's 
long-running classic hits, the Snorkel line may 
be our first thought due to the near ubiquity 
of those clever and reliable models. But in an 
earlier era, Sheaffer made another line of pens 
for twice as long as the streamlined Snorkel 
was in production, and though the total 
number of pens manufactured may fall short of the 
Snorkel's, in terms of longevity, the crown may well go 
to the distinguished instrument that was produced for 
nearly two decades in substantially the same form: the 
venerable Sheaffer flat-top. 

Many of the facts of pen history are complicated, 
inconvenient, incomplete, or just darn hard to remem- 
ber; as a result, there exists a sort of simplified, parallel, 
mythical history of fountain pens that most collectors 
carry around in their heads-many not realizing that the 
truth is rather different, and often far more intrigu- 
ing, than they realize. Some of these mis -truths seem 
to have spontaneously generated like mice from cheese, 
while others have been seeded by errors in the various 
pen books, but regardless of the source, once planted 
they tend to spread like dandelions in the spring. A seg- 
ment of these convenient canards are only believed by 
the very inexperienced; most collectors now know that 
cherry-red Sheaffer Secretary models were not made 
out of casein. Other simple, convenient, exciting, or 
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The Sheaffer Flat-Top 
was no longer the star 
of Sheaffer's show 
once the Balance 
was introduced, 
but it played a 
supporting role 
far longer than 
often believed. 


by Daniel Kirchheimer 


2 


otherwise attractive myths or errors are more 
widely believed — Sheaffer introduced a metal- 
capped pen called the Crest in 1939, and for 
that year only, it had threads at the nib end of 
the section (it was actually called the Model 
37 when introduced in 1937, and documenta- 
tion indicates it retained its initial attributes for 
about four years). Some beliefs are accepted 
as fact by nearly all experienced collectors: 
Sheaffer's Lifetime guarantee, when it was 
introduced in 1920, applied to the whole pen 
(in reality, only the nib was covered for the first half- 
decade). The list goes on. 

One spacious category of such simplifications is that 
of the end dates of pen model production. It would be 
so convenient if the introduction date of a new line of 
pens also marked the termination date of the line it 
seems to have replaced. This assumption produces a 
simple, orderly, non-overlapping timeline of models, 
and such a pattern is often supported by catalogs. Of 
course, the truth is far more complex, and quite a bit 
murkier, in many cases. 

Sheaffer's first pens were flat- tops, but that hardly 
distinguished them, as nearly all fountain pens of 
the teens were similarly styled; the models gradually 
changed, with varied chasing and other details, but the 
line most strictly referred to by the appellation 'flat-top' 
could be said to date to the introduction of the hard 
rubber Lifetime pen in 1920 (though, to be precise, 
the very earliest Lifetime pens were even larger than 
the subsequent 'senior' or 'oversized' pen with which 

o 


most collectors are familiar). Though Sheaffer introduced the 
revolutionary Radite (celluloid) material to the line in 1924 ("an 
ornament to the person and a delight to the hand!"), the shape of 
the pens remained unchanged, so the line continued in a very real 
sense. Though we can't necessarily define a precise start date, it 
is safe to say that by the early 1920s the familiar flat- top was well 
on its way. But our focus here is not the birth of the flat-top, but 
rather the reports of its death. 

The conventional wisdom (read: "wrong") version of Sheaffer 's 
model history says the introduction of the Balance line in 1929, 
trumpeted with such declarations as "conquers obsolete styles," 
meant the cessation of the production of flat- tops; the few parts 
left over were assembled by Sheaffer into the half-Balance pens 
sometimes misleadingly called 'Transitional Balances' (oddly, no 
one ever seems to wonder what they did with the leftover caps). 
Very neat and tidy. The Balance line took over just like that year's 
stylish new model of Flight DeVille with hideaway wings replac- 
ing last year's staid design, and everything was good; the stream- 
lined style was instantly ubiquitous, and competitors fell over 
themselves to respond. The flat-top was dead. 

No one told the flat-top, however. Inconvenient evidence dis- 
rupts the grid-like regularity of this myth like Broadway's jagged 
path through Manhattan. First, there are those pesky Sheaffer 
ads from 1930 showing both Balanced and flat- top items; well, 
perhaps there was a period when the line was turning over and 
Sheaffer was just trying to clear out old stock. After all, the ads 
do make it clear the Balance is the stylish choice, with the flat-top 
being damned with faint praise: "brilliant coloring, graceful, rest- 
ful-writing Balanced models, stalwart regular models..." When 
your boss refers to you as 'stalwart', you should see the writing on 
the wall. But then, Sheaffer ads of the following year still imply in 
a backhanded way that those 'regular' pens were still being sold, if 
only in small numbers: "Today substantially all of Sheaffer 's sales 
are Balance pens;" perhaps, again, old stock still being moved 
(apparently Sheaffer had a lot of inventory!). However, flat- tops 
turn up with some regularity with two-tone Feathertouch nibs — 
an innovation first advertised in 1931. Oh, nibs can be swapped 
with relative ease, of course. We also see examples of flat-tops 
with a semi-comb feed that are circa 1938, and even with a full- 
comb feed and matching section that is later still, but, again, it's 
difficult to establish the originality of these items due to the ease 
with which these parts can be interchanged, so it is still possible 
to cling to the belief that all these post- 192 9 attributes are merely 
later repairs or modifications, despite their high rate of occur- 
rence. The myth dies hard. But there are some pieces of physical 
evidence that cannot be explained away quite so easily, and they 
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Fig. 1 Pinned lever and snap-ring lever. 

clearly indicate that the flat-top Sheaffer was not just being sold, 
but it was actually still being manufactured over half a decade after 
its style-setting successor burst onto the scene. 

The rationalizations about apparent post-Balance flat-tops start 
to come apart when the stronger physical evidence is examined. 
The best-recognized indicator of late flat-top production is the 
existence of all those pens sporting flat-ball clips, which didn't 
appear until 1934, according to depictions in period print ads. 
Well, clips can be replaced, one supposes (though not nearly as 
easily as nibs, feeds, or sections, mind you); those old flat-tops 
probably had clips break occasionally, and perhaps Sheaffer just 
replaced some of them with newer versions, right? It can't be 
completely ruled out, but there is yet more evidence that strongly 
supports the notion that these clips were original equipment — 
and, thus, that the pens were still being made in the mid- 1930s. 

GROOVIN' UP SLOWLY 

The fact that most definitively establishes that flat-top Sheaffers 
were being manufactured (as opposed to merely being advertised, 
offered, or sold) at least as late as the latter part of 1930 is the 
existence of numerous pens bearing the snap-ring-and-groove 
lever pivot design that replaced the aging pinned-lever mecha- 
nism. Fig. 1 shows the external appearance of the two designs; the 
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earlier system is indicated by the two pits that flank the lever cutout in the barrel and through which the lever pin passes. Sheaffer began 
producing this revamped system on November 2, 1930, according to Roger Wooten, who obtained that information from the Sheaffer 
archivist, and the very large number of pens found today with this mechanism argues that Sheaffer probably produced such flat-tops 
in sizeable quantities, and therefore likely for several years after that first production date. But while important standing alone, this 
piece of evidence leads to an even more important deduction: the fact that examples with the flat-ball clip nearly always sport that later 
lever system supports the contention that these clips were likely original equipment, and not later replacements. If Sheaffer routinely 
replaced broken flat-tops' clips with later-style replacements, we would expect to see many pinned-lever pens with replacement flat-ball 
clips; it would make sense that those older pens would be more likely to have clip failures. However, the pinned-lever pens invariably 
seem to be found with round-ball clips, as would be proper original equipment, while nearly all flat-ball-clipped flat-tops show up with 
snap-ring lever mechanisms. Therefore, we can reasonably establish that Sheaffer was still manufacturing flat- tops in 1934. 

What design feature could we look for that would further push out the date for the production of flat- top Sheaffers? I've never seen 
one with the so-called radius clip that succeeded the flat-ball clip in the streamlined series and which first appears in 1935 materials; nor 
are there any indications that Sheaffer flat-tops were ever made incorporating the One Stroke Vacuum filler that appeared in 1934. But 
what about colors? To my knowledge, no flat- tops have ever been found 
in materials other than the pre- 1930 assortment. On the outside, that is. 

GETTING IN TOUCH WITH YOUR INNER CAP 

There is a little-known source of clues about the history of a pen that 
can provide dramatic information that has lain hidden, out of sight, for 
decades: the inner cap. Specifically, the material of which the inner cap is 
made. Fig. 2 shows an example of how valuable this information can be, as 
it bears directly on the issue under examination here; the item shown is a 
jade Sheaffer flat-top fountain pen with an inner cap made from striated sil- 
ver pearl celluloid — a material that would not appear on a Sheaffer product 
until 1936, when it debuted, along with several other striped colors, in the 
streamlined pens, based on print ads. It is extremely unlikely that this part 
is a later repair — the repairperson would need suitably-sized tube and sheet 
stock to construct a two-piece inner cap like this one; fabricating a one-piece 
inner cap replacement from hard rubber would have been much simpler. 
The inner cap cannot have been intended for a Balance, as it is flat-topped. 
The pen itself has several other indicators of late production; it is identical to 
the largest-size Radite Lifetime pen, but it has no White Dot insignia, and it 
bears a 7-30 nib, facts which together imply that it is very late production of 
the 7-30 model. The external material is typical of the very last type of jade 
celluloid seen on Sheaffers, with its vivid electric green color and distinctive 
flecking, and of course, it features the snap-ring lever mechanism, though 
interestingly, it has the older-style humped round-ball clip. 

In light of the well-founded conclusion that flat-tops were still 
being manufactured in 1936, it may well be that some of those pens 
found with late- 1930s feeds are all-original, and that contrary to 
the myth, the "stalwart" Sheaffer flat-top — a "pen that never grows 
old," as a 1944 Sheaffer ad puts it — enjoyed not just continued sales, 
but ongoing production and even improvements well into its second 
decade — and that's about 150 in Snorkel years! 


All Rights Reserved. The author would like to express his thanks to Richard 
Binder and Roger Wooten. Photo credits: All Figures Copyright ©2004 
Daniel Kirchheimer. 
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Fig. 2 7-30 with striped inner cap. 


pews Fotz 


^ es Moines is a small waterfront city 

m approximately 1 5 miles south of seattle, 

m Washington, on Puget Sound. The Des 

^^^^^^^ Moines Elementary School overlooks 
Puget Sound and Room 12, which is the 6th Grade classroom, 
overlooks the Sound. When a large freighter passes by on the 
way to the Port of Tacoma, the teacher, Mrs. Katie Postlewait, 
has been known to give the class a "freighter break" to go to the 
window and watch the progress of the ship. 

We were due to give our pen presentation at the school from 
9:30-10:30. My wife and I arrived at the school at approximately 
9:05, to give us time to enter the office, sign in as volunteers, and 
receive our school passes to be on the grounds. We then carried 
in the computer, projector, pens, ink, paper and envelopes, books, 
magazines, and The 
Pennants to be used in 
the presentation. 

The children were 
very excited. They had 
been told of the presen- 
tation and had read the 
article in The Pennant 

about the Pens for Kids program. I made a PowerPoint presen- 
tation that showed a few pens from my collection, as well as a 
short set of notes to refer to along with the show. The school 
librarian provided us with a digital projector that I 
connected into my laptop, so we had a nice bright 
presentation. The slide presentation took about 
20 minutes, after which we handed out the pens so 
the children could practice their cursive writing. 

While the class was practicing with their pens, 
we had groups of 3-4 come to a table up front 
where they could write with some of the pens in 
my collection. I took the following: a Parker 5 1 , 
a sterling Parker 75, an Acme "Campbell's Soup 
pen, an Eversharp reproduction pen in the Yellow 
Taxi livery, a Namiki Vanishing Point, a Concorde 
Roller Ball from a flight on the Concorde that my 
wife and I took in 1985, and a few others. The 
overwhelming favorite (approximately 70%) was 
the Campbell's Soup pen. The Taxi pen was sec- 
ond, followed next by the Concorde roller ball. 

We provided the children with lined stationery 
from the Crane's store in downtown Seattle, and 
included matching envelopes and stamps so they 
could write letters to their families after we left 
the class. We learned later that about 90% of the 


letters were to their grandmothers, which made us feel good! 

The blotters supplied by the PC. A. were a wonder to the 
children — they had never heard of the concept of "blotting" 
after writing. One boy received a lesson with the blotter when 
he shook his pen over his paper to emphasize a point and depos- 
ited a large drop of ink on his paper — lesson learned, I believe. 

The gratitude for the pens was overwhelming — they had 
received a real treasure. The teacher told them to pack their pens 
carefully in their backpacks to take home but everyone wanted to 
"carry" their pens home in their hands. They were so proud of the 
pens. All of the pens worked very well except one that had a large 
gap between the nib and feed that left a large glob of ink on the 
paper. Luckily we had extra pens for just such an emergency. The 
whole process was quite a learning Continued on page 15 



Ruth Postlewait with members of the sixth-grade class. 
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A bit harder for lefties. 



Practicing cursive writing. 
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Doug and Ruth passing out pens. 


"You hold it like this.' 



a a 




Paper at just the right angle.. 
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process and made quite a hit. We left the extra bottles of ink provided by the 
RCA. with the teacher, as she intends to have them practice their cursive writ- 
ing with their pens. We also left a collection of current pen catalogs, Pen World 
magazines, and pen collecting books for the class to use along with some more 
nice stationery. 

This whole event was great fan for us, and seeing the enjoyment of the 
children with something really new for them was very gratifying. Follow- 
up information from the teachers indicates that the children use their pens 
every day in their school work — they just love them. j6) 

All rights reserved by the author. 
Practice, practice, practice! 





Getting down close and personal. 



"Dear Aunt Margaret...." 
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improve their 
generally done in 
award certificates for 
want to do the practice, and 

me writing with one of 
know. "How do you use 
by my fountain pens, and 
heir desire to improve their 
students who improved each 
most each quarter, I would award 


by Sarah Chamberlain 

For me personally, fountain pens have always been sort of magic— able to transport me t 
a slower, more genteel time and space where one's penmanship style and quality were a T 
However, I never imagined they'd work their magic in my classroom. 

I teach preteens in an elementary school in south central Pennsylvania. Most of 
differently than the average person — some of them have attention difficult 
have physical difficulties, some have behavioral issues, some of them W 
lems — and for most of them, handwriting is not terribly high on 1-1 

One of my goals for last school year was to wor 1 ' 
penmanship. We would have regular penman? 1 ' 
upper elementary school); we would practice i 
improvement... but how was I going to motivate i 
expend the energy to improve their penmanship? 

My answer came the day several of my students n^ 
my fountain pens. "What was that?" they wanted t 
it?" "How does it work?" They were all fascinated 
from their fascination was born my plan to encourage 
penmanship. Not only would I award certificates to 
marking period, but for the person who improved the 
a fountain pen of their own! I have never seen older students so excited to come to class and practice pen- 
manship. 

But then arose near disaster — I had planned to supply the winning student each month with the inexpen- 
sive fountain pen sets which I had previously been able to purchase at local discount stores such as Wal-Mart 
and Kmart. Unfortunately, I discovered that they no longer carried these sets. I contacted local office supply 
chains and companies to no avail. So, off to the Internet to check manufacturers and suppliers of writing 
implements to find where I might be able to purchase the sets, only to learn that the ones I had picked out 
were no longer made. 

But the fates were with me, and in one of my searches I discovered the Pen Collectors of America. 
When I emailed Sam and explained my situation and the kids' new found enthusiasm for writing, Sam 
came to the rescue! We were supplied with enough pens that each student was able to have their own 
pen to work with! The students were ecstatic! In 20 years of teaching I've never had students walk in the 
^Wssroom door and ask, hopefully, if it was handwriting day! They would even choose 
^ practice their handwriting over other activities — unheard of for children who have 
often experienced years of frustration in writing and previously would avoid writing at all 
costs. We did research on the history of fountain pens, and discussed how they worked 
and the different styles and types of pens. Students were so enthusiastic, several of them 
dually put fountain pens on their Christmas wish lists — one student even received a 
utiful Waterman pen from his grandfather! 
am indebted to the PC. A. for helping to excite students about writing, and history — and 
for helping them to believe in themselves and their abilities. 0tb 


All rights reserved by the author. 
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for the 

Asking 



Are you interested in a 
Pens-For-Kids PowerPoint 
presentation that you can use 

at your nearby school? 
Well, you are in luck. We have 
just such a presentation on CD, 
with pen information and pic- 
tures. The CD works on both 
PC and Mac computers. For 
more information, contact Doug 

Postlewait at 206.246.6148 or 
email dpostlewait@earthlink.net. 


UPCOMING 

PRESENTATIONS 

If you are a P.C.A. member and interested in doing a Pens 
for Kids presentation at a school near you, we can send you 
fountain pens and Pennants for the children. See the article by 
Douglas Postlewait and his presentation to students in Des 
Moines, Washington on page 10, and the report from Sarah 
Chamberlain about her Pens for Kids presentation in Lititz, 
Pennsylvania on page 14. 

Do you have an unloved pen in your drawer? 

Send it to the PC. A! The PC. A. Pens for Kids program needs 
your help! Donations of cartridge filling fountain pens and 
ink cartridges help keep this program alive. Pens need not be 
fancy or new; used cartridge filling pens in good shape are wel- 
comed, as are any loose or packaged ink cartridges. If you pre- 
fer making a cash donation, the PC. A. will turn those dollars 
into pens for kids. Make checks payable to PC. A. and note that 
the funds are for the Pens for Kids program. The PC. A thanks 
you, and the kids who receive these pens thank you, too! 

Speaking of donations! Thanks to Dan Reppert for a 
recent donation of 100 Sheaffer Delta Grip fountain pens. 
Some of these pens were used in Sarah Chamberlain's pre- 
sentation in Pennsylvania. Dan and his wife Cyndie are two 
people who have always encouraged children to use fountain 
pens and regularly give away fountain pens to children at pen 
shows who are "too young for a driver's license." 

Are you Ready to Spread the Legacy? 

P.C.A. members are encouraged to contact local schools 
about facilitating a presentation to a class on fountain pens. 
Presentations can be made to grades 3-12; third grade is 
when most students learn cursive writing. Past presentations 
have included talks on fountain pen history, how a fountain 
pen works and penmanship as well as demonstrations on how 
to write with quills, dip pens and fountain pens. 

We encourage facilitators to tailor their presentation to the 
age of the students and current curriculum being taught by 
the teacher. The P.C.A. hopes that by exposing children to 
fountain pens, they will one day become pen collectors like 
our members and keep the legacy of fountain pen history 
alive. The P.C.A. provides each facilitator with working foun- 
tain pens and copies of The Pennant for the students to take 
home with them. We ask in return for a write up with photos 
of your Pens for Kids presentation. 

For further information on the P.C.A.'s Pens for Kids pro- 
gram or to send fountain pen donations: P.C.A. — Pens for 
Kids, P.O. Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627-0447 Email: 
info@pencollectors . com 
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The Story of Antoine's Lost Pen 

By Antoine Patterson 

My name is Antoine Patterson. I'm twelve years old and live in a section of Miami, Florida called "Over Town." While writing 
this story, I was in the 7th grade at Jose De Diego Middle School and one day, I noticed a new teacher, Mr. Craig, who 

always brought a different pen to class. 

BECAUSE OF THE SCHOOL SCHEDULE, I SAW HIM EVERY OTHER 
day and he always used a different pen. Now ^ - get 
me wrong — for a young black kid pe*~ he 
top of my 'want' list, but one day I 
asked if I could see one of tV 
pens in his shir*- 
Man, h^ 



n was, but I had to 
t .,5 away from the 'feed' like he 
^ that ink would get all over me. 
guess he decided I was "cool" 'cause a few days 
later saw me in the hall and handed me a bright red pen and 
some ink cartridges, saying that it came from Dan in Iowa and I 
should thank him for it. Just that fast. He gave it to me and walked 
on and was out of sight. Now, the halls can be dangerous. I'm 
4' 10" and weigh about 80 pounds, but I'm tough when I have to 
be, and I didn't want to lose that pen to any thug so I tucked it 
away and went on to my class. 

I didn't dare take it out to even look at it, fearing I might get teased, 
so I waited 'til lunch time and found a quiet spot to look at it. Dang, 
no sooner did I have it out when some girl ran over to me saying 
"Antoine, what you got there? You got a new phone, boy? Lemme 


call my Mamma now, come on dawg." I held up the bright red pen 
for her to see. I kind of liked her and thought maybe this would be 
the way to get to know her but she looked at it and dismissed me say- 
ing, "Fool, what you got that for? I don't wanna see no stupid pen," 
and she quickly ran off to her other girls in the yard. 

Now I could be alone with my new red pen. Mr. Craig had 
explained about the way these kinds of pens worked when we 
first met. I just played back in my mind what he had said. 
"Antoine, this is a fountain pen. It uses an ink cartridge that 
fits in like this," as he pushed it into the section. "Tap it a few 
imes and the ink will flow. Always keep it upright in your 
\ket and never loan it to nobody." 

^nch was over and I had a science class. Time to use my pen, 
so I ran off so as not to be late. I could tell that other kids were 
curious, looking over my shoulder. This kid Kevin asked to see it. 
"No way, dawg," I said. "Maybe after class." Kevin was a friend, so 
I let him see it and right away he said, "Hey, did you get it from 
Mr. Craig?" "Man," I said, "no. I have these kind of pens too" 
(bragging), but I think he knew. 

Class was just about over and I was packing up when a fight 
broke out between this girl and a boy. Man, she jumped him cause 
he said she had ugly hair and I jumped out of the way and ran out 
the door and down the hall. In my school you have three minutes 
to get to your next class and the other kids be yelling and scream- 
ing and throwing stuff all over, then I noticed my pocket and saw 
that my red pen was gone! 

I couldn't go back, there was no time. All I could do was go on to 
class and hope I could find it later, maybe lying on the floor. After all, 
like the girl said it was just a stupid pen. Nobody would want it. I never 
found it. I called my Mom and told her what had happened and that 
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I was going back to look for it after school, but I went back to where 
the fight was and saw Mr. Fred, the custodian, cleaning up. I asked 
him if he had seen a bright red pen lying on the ground and he said 
"Oh, did you lose one of Mr. Craig's pens? He's gonna be mad." Man, 
did everybody know that Mr. Craig had these pens? "No, Mr. Fred," 
I said, "He gave it to me and it must have fallen out of my pocket." 
"Don't worry boy," Mr. Fred said. "If I find it I'll give it to you the 
next time I see you. Was it a Sheaffer?" I thought for a minute. Man, 
how did he know it was a Sheaffer? How could he have known? 

I walked away feeling mad and upset. Did Kevin take my pen 
during the fight? Did it fall on the floor, get smashed up and swept 
away like trash? No, I thought. It's in somebody's pocket just like 
it was in mine a few hours ago and I'm going to find it. 

Days went by. Then weeks. Almost every day I asked Kevin to 
give me back my pen and he would just say "Dawg, man, I don't 
have your pen." I didn't have time to misbehave in class anymore. 
I was too busy playing detective and looking at whatever people 
were writing with. Hey, in this school that's easy 'cause most kids 
don't even have a pencil let alone a bright red pen. Most don't 
even take notes, do homework or any class work so it didn't take 
me long to figure out that somebody was holding my pen hos- 
tage and not using it. Somebody slick had my pen. I bet they even 
knew I was looking all over for it too. 

I put my plan into action to try and get my pen back. So one 
day I walked into the yard at lunchtime and went over to the gang 
that 'jacks' cell phones and said, 'Wasssup, dawg?" to Antonio, the 
boy in charge of his posse. He said, "Yo, my man, you in need of a 
'new' phone?" I told him no, that my Mamma had just bought me a 
phone but that I was looking for something else. Antonio right away 
thought that I wanted to buy some other kind of stolen merchan- 
dise and began to rattle off what his posse had 'available.' I said, "No, 
dawg, I am looking for a pen that I lost," and right away Antonio 
burst into laughter. "Man, you down man. You musta' jacked a pen 
from Mr. Craig and now you lost it, dawg. Sorry, can't help you. Not 
much of a market in 'jacked' pens around here. Don't many brothers 
or sisters want no pens." The bell rang and it was time for Antonio 
and his posse to melt away, either to class or to someplace where they 
would not be noticed 'til the school day was over. 

I was really shaken by that experience. Here was Antonio, a 
dude who never took notes, read a book, did class work or much 
went to class and here he knew about Mr. Craig and his pens. So 
somewhere along the line, he had seen Mr. Craig and knew about 
his pens and he thought I had stolen a pen from him. I was quickly 
learning what kind of a person that I wanted to be and without 
knowing it, I was being molded into a different form. 

"Hey Antoine," Mr. Fred yelled from across the hall, "come over 
here." I walked over to Mr. Fred, still in shock from my conversation 
with Antonio. "Hi, Mr. Fred, got anything for me?" He smiled and 
said, "You mean you already heard?" Actually, I had not spoken to 
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him in months and knew nothing about what he was about to say. 

As I approached him, I watched as he reached into his over- 
all pocket and produced my shiny red Sheaffer cartridge foun- 
tain pen with 'Utah' written on the barrel. "My pen, my pen! 
You found my pen. Thank you, Mr. Fred," I blurted out, "but 
where, how, where did you find it? It was 'lost' for such a long 
time." Mr. Fred just smiled and took a minute before he spoke. 
"Antoine, months ago when you first told me your story, I real- 
ized just how important that pen was to you. I don't think you 
heard yourself as you spoke, saying how you had been taking 
more notes and doing more class work than ever before and 
how your grades had improved. So I decided to do some detec- 
tive work on my own. You know, after hours, when everybody's 
gone home and I'm here 'til midnight." 

"You know, this is a big building. Three floors, over a thousand 
student population, plus an adult education night school. There 
are seven other custodians working here, all different shifts, so 
it takes time to contact all of them, but I put the word out that 
I was looking for something special. Most of the custodians are 
older and some are retired from other jobs and work here for extra 
income, but most know what a fountain pen is and had even used 
one when they were in school." 

"It was late last night when Mr. Bill called me. He works morn- 
ings on the first floor, near where you were the day you lost your pen. 
'Hi Fred,' he said, 'You lookin' for a shiny red pen? You musta' done 
something nice for Mr. Craig to have given you a nice pen like that 
one. I found it months ago. Got 'Utah' on the barrel. Ink cartridge all 
dried up though. Sure got a nice smooth black nib. I was running the 
main dumpster up and into the hauling truck when I spotted it in the 
load. It almost was lost forever but I yelled to Sam to stop the motor 
and I fished it out, put it in my pocket and cleaned it up before I left 
that night. I had some old Parker ink at home and dipped the nib into 
it. It shore did write nice and smooth, but those old Sheaffers always 
did. I'll leave it in an envelope with your name on it and put it in your 
mailbox in the custodian's office. Glad I could help you find it.'" 

"So, Antoine, looks like lots of people in the school knew about 
Mr. Craig and his pens and you were lucky enough to be given 
one." He handed it back to me and I put it back in my shirt pocket 
where it had been missing for almost a year. "Thanks, Mr. Fred. 
You went to a lot of trouble for me. I'm going to keep it at home 
and take my notes with a pencil. It will become my homework pen 
and never leave my sight." 

That was my first fountain pen and this is the first time I have 
ever written anything so long and complicated. I hope you like it, 
and Mr. Dan, I would like to thank you for the pen and the oppor- 
tunity to try my hand at writing. I'm now in the 8th grade and the 
future looks bright ahead. i^-D 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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Rhodes Lockwood and 


his son, Rhodes Greene 


Lockwood, definitely 


carved names for 


themselves in 


American history. 


They were men of 


opportunity, foresight, 


and with just enough 


know-how to get around 


things. But beyond this, I believe that 


Rhodes Lockwood and his son had a 


true love for the fountain pen and all its 


paraphernalia. Business side apart, they 


sought out ideas for making a better pen, 



Rhodes Lockwood was the son of Rhodes Greene 
Lockwood and Sally Maria Davidson. He was born 
on Fort Hill in Boston, on September 26, 1839. The 
Lockwood family, rooted in Charlestown, Massachusetts, has 
quite a historical background, dating back to the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. Now comes an interesting connection. Charles Hamilton Davidson, founder 
of the Davidson Rubber Company, was the uncle of Rhodes Lockwood. The 
Davidson Rubber Company rose to fame with the invention, by Davidson, of the 
rubber syringe in 1857. This invention catapulted the company into rubber manu- 
facturing of medical goods and sundries, and eventually, through the family connec- 
tion, into the production of fountain pen parts. The company even created its own 

Lil<e Father, 


many of which were their own inventions. 


To better understand the significance of 


their impact, it is necessary to delve briefly 


into their family history. While some of you 


might remember this from our last article, 


newcomers to pen collecting may find 


this helpful. 

© 




house brand of pens with the Sterling Fountain Pen Company of Boston. By 1861, 
Davidson Rubber Company was held in partnership between Charles Hamilton 
Davidson and Hamilton Davidson Lockwood, his nephew and the eldest brother of 
Rhodes Lockwood. 

In 1868, Rhodes Lockwood joined his eldest brother Hamilton Davidson 
Lockwood, as an additional partner in the Davidson Rubber manufacturing busi- 
ness. With the death of Charles Hamilton Davidson in 1875, Phillip C. Lockwood 
was admitted to partnership in the company. The company remained in the hands 
of the Lockwoods and they continued to produce medical sundries, pen parts and 
various other rubber goods. In 1904, Davidson Rubber Company incorporated 
with capital of $200,000, under the chairmanship of one Alexander M. Paul. The 
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corporation remained in the control of 
the Paul family until its involuntary dis- 
solution in 1934. 

Rhodes Lockwood was quite the fan 
of the fountain pen and all that went 
with it. The first patent bearing his 
imprint was dated September 7, 1875. 
It was patent number 167,455, and dealt 
with an improved India-rubber eraser 
(Fig.l). The eraser, used for the purpose 
of eliminating lead pencil marks, had 
a roughened surface. This sped up the 
erasing process and stopped breakage. 
Rhodes Lockwood most likely invented 
this when he was with Lockwood 
and Brooks & Company, a publish- 
ing firm that dealt in stationery items 
as well. While we do not know this for 
fact, the 1876 Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia seems to testify to it. 
Lockwood and Brooks & Company had 
several locations around Boston, includ- 
ing one on Bromfield Street. 
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Fig. 1 India rubber eraser patent. 


Lockwood Patents 


By Sterling S Catherine Picard 
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The second patent bearing the name of Rhodes Lockwood 
is patent number 270,959, dated January 23, 1883 (Fig. 2). This 
second Lockwood patent is for his own concept of a mechanical 
pencil. Basically, the pencil had a hidden eraser and hidden lead 
storage. The lead, with the turn of the end holder, slipped away 
inside the body of the pencil and with that same turn, a shield 
rose around the eraser, making it ready for the pocket. It would 
appear that Mr. Lockwood did not forget the other half of the 
pen world, the pencil, in his creative process. 

No stone was left unturned by Mr. Lockwood, whose next 
patents were for an improved inkstand. These are patents 
number 324,393 (the original dated August 18, 1885) (Fig. 3), 
and 359,214 (Lockwood's improvement of the same inkwell). 
Inkwells at the time were primarily made of vulcanized India- 
rubber. This new invention consisted of a flexible ink reserve 
with an internal hoop and a rotating bottom plate. Basically, 
the ink container was free to rotate within its boundaries (the 

Fig. 2 Lockwood's mechanical pencil patent. 
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Fig. 3 Inkstand with rotating bottom plate. 


outside container). At that time, in order to be able to refill 
your pen, it was common to carry ink with you during travel. 
These patents allowed ink to be more easily transported. 

The second inkstand patent, 359,214, was dated March 8, 
1887 (Fig. 4). This patent was an improvement on the ink- 
stand of the August 1885 patent. It states that "By making the 
frame 'm' and top 'e' as separate pieces the cost of production 
is simplified, and by using metal from the frame the inkstand 
is made stronger and at the same time heavier, so that it will 
stand with less liability of being overturned, the flange 'm2' 
adding weight to form a foot." This differs from the original 
inkstand and makes transportation of ink safer and easier than 
the prior bottle. 
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Finally, we come to patent 369,016, dated August 30, 
1887 (Fig. 5). Mr. Lockwood, again trying to solve the age 
old problem of excess ink blotting on the paper, invented 
a fountain pen (a basic eyedropper). The pen section has a 
feeder provided with a slot either on the upper or lower side. 
A plug was inserted in the feeder, and the slot created an air 
passage. Basically, the ink from the reservoir travels through 
the feeder slot and by capillary action is led to the point of 
the pen. When the pen is at rest in the hand, drops of ink are 
prevented from forming on the tip of the pen and dropping 
down onto the paper. 


Fig. 4 •> Improved inkstand design. 
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Fig. 5 Lockwood eyedropper fountain pen. 
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Fig. 6 Rhodes Greene Lockwood's, sliding sleeve filler-style fountain pen. 


While the patents discussed here were all for designs by Rhodes 
Lockwood himself, there were many other patents that were 
assigned to him, particularly some from A.A. Waterman. The 
most famous assigned patents include the 1899 middle joint con- 
struction patent. 

Moving down the genealogical tree, Rhodes Greene 
Lockwood, son of Rhodes Lockwood, owner of the Davidson 
Rubber Co, was born on May 2, 1874 in Boston Massachusetts. 
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Fig. 8 Eyedropper fountain pen filling device. 
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He too, had a passion for a better pen. 
In 1904, he obtained patent 772,467 
involving the concept of a better, 
self-filling pen (Fig. 6). His invention 
describes a piece cut out of the barrel 
where a metal pressure bar would be 
exposed. This would press down on 
the inner sac to fill the pen. Even in 
the context of the patent, Lockwood 
admits the similarity between his 
invention and that of Conklin's 
Crescent Filler. He notes, however, 
the difference of a slidable finger piece 
that goes over the exposed metal bar 
to protect it from accidental pressure. 
This is much like, if not exactly like, 
the Waterman sleeve filler. This same 
idea is reflected in patent 1,247,169 
by Frederic E. Storer, in 1917 (Fig. 
7). Here the whole outside barrel 
is unscrewed to expose a metal bar 
that is depressed to fill the pen. How 
interesting that this same patent by 
was assigned to the Davidson Rubber 
Company. This patent, used in later 
Sterling Pens, even includes the mod- 
ern idea of a screw fitted cap. Wow! 
This filler should look familiar to you 
"51" fans, as in the aerometric "51". 

In 1906, Rhodes Greene Lockwood's 
idea for a fountain pen filling device was 
registered as patent 816,345 (Figs. 8 & 
9). This device was used in conjunction 
with the conventional eyedropper pen. 
Instead of the old medicine eyedropper 
so common at the time, this new device 
would be simple, quick, and clear, help- 
ing to overcome one objection to the 
use of the eyedropper pen. The device 
claims to rid the pen of air bubbles that 
naturally form in the barrel and result 
in an inadequate fill and soiled fingers. 
By the patent drawing, one can see the 
fountain pen barrel is shouldered to the 
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Fig. 7 Frederick E. Storer, removable barrel, slideable cover, pressure bar filler. 


cork end for a snug fit and the rub- 
ber bulb is depressed causing ink to 
flow into the barrel. When fitted, the 
extra ink appears in the cup indicat- 
ing that the process is complete. The 
extra ink travels back down into the 
container eliminating mess and air 
bubbles. 

It is clear from their extensive 
inventions that these two men made a 
significant contribution to pen devel- 
opment and its paraphernalia. Their 
circumspect business dealings lead 
one to speculate on their avarice in 
a volatile market, but that's another 
story for a later date. However, they 
also seem to have had a sincere inter- 
est in improving the fountain pen and 
all that went with it. We owe much 
gratitude to them and the Davidson 
Rubber Company. Thank you, gen- 
tlemen! j£u 

All rights reserved by the author. 
Many thanks also to George Kovalenko, 
Rob Astyk and Debbye Lansing, with- 
out whose help this article would not 
have been possible. 

Ed. Note. Readers can learn more about 
the Lockwoods in the Picard article "The 
Sterling Fountain Pen Company" in the 
Spring 2002 issue of The Pennant. 



Fig. 9 Eyedropper fountain pen filling device. 
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Coming in the Winter 
2005 Pennant 

L Michael Fultz has agreed to serve as the Guest Editor for the next issue of The Pennant. 
Using the very limited prerogative of the editor, Fultz has elected to devote the entire issue 
to the subject of nibs. Among the articles planned are: 

The Story of Gold Nib Making, based on John Foley's Book 
Parker Nib Department: History and Superintendents 
Sheaffer Nib Department: History and Superintendents 
A Study of Nib Repairing 
Nib Terminology 

Select the Nib That Fits Your Hand 

C. Howard Hunt, America's Steel Nib Maker 

Collecting Steel Nibs and a Review of Collector's Sites 

Waterman, Parker, Sheaffer, Wahl, Conklin Vintage Nib Charts 

American Gold Nib Makers in the 1920s and 1930s 

Bock, German Gold Maker to the Trade 

Nib Tipping Materials — Native Iridium to Wonder Metal 

Custom Nib Grinding 

...and more 


Contributors Wanted! 

Have you been thinking about writing an article on vintage 
fountain pens? Have a great photograph you'd love to share with your fellow pen 

collectors? We'd love to hear from you. 
Contact the Pen Collectors of America at info@pencollectors.com 
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PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Over 

by Len Provisor 


1 0 0 


Years 
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Fig. 1 Early Parker Lucky Curve blotter, circa 1898 


George S. Parker established the Parker Pen Company in 1888 
and quickly received numerous patents for improvements on ink feed 
and slip cap designs. W. F. Palmer became a partner in 1891, and 
soon started an organized advertising program in local and national 
newspapers to promote Parker pens and the Lucky Curve. 

At this time several popular pen companies were using ink 
blotters for advertising, including Spencerian, McKinnon, Wirt, 
Mabie Todd, Conklin and Holland. All of these companies also 
used newspaper advertising to a great extent. The newspaper 
was the primary means of advertising to reach customers, 
aimed at reaching the greatest number 
of educated people that could actu- 
ally read and write. However, news- 
paper advertising had to be maintained 
on a frequent repeat basis to achieve 
the desired effect of building the Parker 
name. Daily newspapers were read one 
day, and then used to stuff shoes, wrap fish 
and serve as kindling in stoves the next. 

It so happened that the Parker 
Pen Company's first manufac- 
turing site was actually George's 
bedroom in a small apartment at 
the Hotel Myers on Main Street 
in Janesville, Wisconsin. Located 
on the first floor was the Janesville 
Daily Gazette, which was also a 
job printer and publishing busi- 
ness. George was very familiar 
with the value of advertising 
because of his duties with the Valentine School of Telegraphy. His 
friends at the Valentine School and the Gazette no doubt educated 
him on the value of advertising, advising him to "advertise often 
and everywhere you can." The Gazette very well may have been 
his first supplier of advertising ink blotters. 

The oldest Parker ink blotter in my collection dates to about 
1898, Fig. 1. This blotter illustrates the Jointless Lucky Curve, 
"The Success of the Pen Age," featuring the pen's primary selling 
points of the Lucky Curve feed, the "spring lock" (design of feed 
securing into the section) and the "can't break cap," which was the 
1898 patented slip-fit outer cap. 
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Fig. 2 Jack Knife Safety calendar blotter, 1917-1918 


The value of giving an advertising ink blotter to a customer 
was pretty obvious. A convenient size for pocket, checkbook or 
diary, the blotter was viewed almost every time the owner used 
their fountain pen. The use of Parker ink blotters gave a positive 
impression every time they were used. Utilizing a calendar guar- 
anteed that the blotter would be kept as a useful product, giving it 
an extended life to further the value of the advertising. 

The Jack Knife Safety ink blotter has a calendar from May, 1917 
to April, 1918, Fig. 2. The advertising message proclaims the ease of 
use with the button filler: "I press the button and fill myself in 2 sec- 
wm onds," and "I am Two Pens in one, a Self 
Filler Pen — a Safety Pen." The message 
here clearly targets the modern state- 
of-the-art fountain pen filling system. 
Gimmick and novelty filling systems 
were abundant at the time; most popular 
was the eye dropper system, which was 
an inherently messy filling procedure. 
Most novel, and a major filling system 
competitor, would have been the 
Conklin crescent filler. There may 
have been many other Parker ink 
blotters prior to the introduction 
of the Duofold in 192 1 , but I have 
yet to find examples. 

The introduction of the 
Duofold in 192 1 was a major mar- 
keting risk for Parker. Marketing 
tests and dealer evaluations were 
extremely positive, and a massive 
national advertising campaign was organized. Newspapers, popu- 
lar magazines and, of course, the essential humble ink blotter, were 
targeted as promotional tools for dealers and customers. Parker pre- 
pared advertising materials for dealers that included the beautiful two 
color graphics of the Duofold in their trademark orange and black 
design. Perhaps early in 1921, prior to the blotter designs becoming 
available, some dealers used the Duofold line art in conjunction with 
popular themes of the day, such as the owl and Indian Maidens, (see 
Fig. 3 on page 45), which was one of a series of six different views. 
Full color ink blotters were very inexpensive, costing about $9 per 
thousand, so this was affordable to every pen dealer. Today we find 
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Fig. 4 Parker Duofold with reinforced "Golden Girdle" cap band, circa 1923. 

vintage Parker ink blotters showing graphics of the pen only, with space for the store to 
add their own text and design. Ink blotters with fall Duofold imprint and text were also 
provided, and the dealer would simply have his printer add his store name. In all cases the 
Duofold ink blotters were lithograph printed, with the paper bonded to the blotter paper. 
This allowed for a more brilliant illustration of Mandarins, Jades, Black and Pearls and 
the beautiful Pastels. Prior to Duofold blotters, the advertising imprint was direct to the 
blotter stock. These are scarcer due to the fragility of the paper. 

Looking carefully at the Duofold pen illustrations, one can approximate the date of 
issue. Notice the progression of Duofold advertising with the addition of the "Golden 
Girdle" cap band (Fig. 4), the Lady Duofold in 1923 with wide gold band for engrav- 
ing (Fig. 5), and the Duette pen and Big Bro pencil in 1924 (Fig. 6 on page 45). 
Moire and Petite Pastel ink blotters were introduced in 1926 to further build sales 
to ladies (Fig. 7 on page 45). Ball and socket desk sets introduced in December, 1926 
were advertised as being "like two pens for the price of one" (Fig. 8 on page 46). 

Parker advertising ink blotters were plentiful up to about 1932. I have yet to find 
any that advertise the Vacumatic; however, I have seen one that advertises Quink ink. 
Curiously, the demise of Parker ink blotters may have been with Quink ink advertis- 
ing stating, "You will never need an ink blotter again!" 

It was not until 1997 that Parker started to use ink blotters once again. Blotters 
were used to advertise their new Penman ink and also as a gift insert in the Frontier. 

Today ink blotters are a popular collectible and very inexpensive, unless you are 
bumping heads with other pen collectors looking for vintage fountain pen and related 
advertising. I would be interested in receiving quality images of any other Parker or 
fountain pen ink blotters, so that PC. A. members can eventually have these images 
available from the PC. A. Library. i^-D 

See more blotters on color pages beginning on page 34. 

Ink blotters from the collection of hen Provisor and Dan Zazove. 

All rights reserved by the author. 

Fig. 5 Duofold models showing wide band Lady Duofold, far right. 
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Walter A. Sheaffer II : 

I 

by L. Michael Fultz with Dan Reppert and Sam Fiorella 


Walter A. Sheaffer II Dies at Age 83 

Walter A. Sheaffer II was the last member of the Sheaffer family 
to be the chief executive of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 
He became chairman in 1960 and served until the company was 
sold in the 1980s. He was the grandson of W. A. Sheaffer, the 
company's founder, and the son of Craig R. Sheaffer. Known as 
"Walt" to family and friends, he had spent his entire business 
career at Sheaffer Pen. 

He was born June 15, 1922, in Chicago and graduated from the Culver Military Academy 
in 1941. Walt Sheaffer entered Colgate University, and left in 1943 to join the United States 
Army. He served as a lieutenant in the 28th Infantry Division in France and was wounded at 
Mortain, receiving two Bronze Stars for Valor. After the war, he married Anne Garland Green, 
who survives him. They had four children: Garland Sheaffer Remsen, Leslie Sheaffer Dieterich, 
Elizabeth Sheaffer Mohr, and Craig Royer Sheaffer II. Walter A. Sheaffer II is also survived by 
his brother John and his sister Susan Taylor. 

In 1945, Walter A. Sheaffer II joined the management of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. About 
this same time, the founder, W. A. Sheaffer, passed the Chairmanship to his son, Craig Royer Sheaffer. 
The Sheaffer family continued to insist on quality and innovation in their pens. Walter A. Sheaffer 
II managed the development of the Snorkel, Pen For Men, and Imperial fountain pen lines and the 
company's entry into the ball pen market. 

In the 1980s he and senior management negotiated the sale of the company to Textron, which 
combined it with Eaton Paper and other product lines. In 1987 Textron sold the company to 
Gefinor, a Swiss investment-banking company. In 1997, Gefinor sold the business to BIC, the 
French ball pen giant. 
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A Visit to 


Dard Hunter 


Historical markers by the side of the road 
have an appeal to the curious traveler. They 
ask you to slow down, to learn something 
you probably didn't know about a place you 
probably haven't been before, and they 
offer you the chance to reflect on the his- 
tory of our country and culture. When it 
often seems that tearing down our history 
is more in character with America, roadside 
markers are still there to give us a link to 
our history. 

Often the most interesting roadside 
markers are found on quieter roads in more 
scenic parts of America. This is the story 
of what lies behind a historical marker in 
Chillicothe, Ohio and the remarkable legacy 
to which it pays tribute. 
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and the 

Mountain 

-M. X WP- by Don Hiscock and Len Provisor 

This marker is in the front yard of the Mountain House, a one hundred fifty 
year old house on a high bluff overlooking the downtown of Chillicothe, Ohio's 
first capital. In the front yard of The Mountain House is an enormous ginkgo tree, 
the biggest we've ever seen and a state record tree in Ohio. She's a female ginkgo, 
and on this sunny and warm autumn day after the Ohio Pen Show, the ground and 
walkways are covered with fallen fruit. The Mountain House is the home of Dard 
Hunter III, and before him his father Dard Hunter II, and before either of them, 
their grandfather and father, Dard Hunter. 

Dard Hunter was an artist, researcher, papermaker, and printer who left a 
remarkable legacy for those of us with an interest in what happens when ink meets 
paper. Dard is probably most widely known for his contributions to the Arts and 
Crafts movement in America during his time in the early 1900s with the Roycrofters 
and Elbert Hubbard in East Aurora, New York. His distinctive graphic style was 
expressed in a number of Roycroft limited edition books, and is frequently seen 
today in the enduring Arts and Crafts typefaces he designed. His designs were 
influenced by the time he spent in Europe and his appreciation of the Viennese 
Secessionist style. They took root in his devotion to the Arts and Crafts aesthetic 
of valuing the non-industrial product of one's own hand. That appreciation, by the 
way, was passed from father to son to grandson and is very much alive today at the 
Dard Hunter Studios in the form of limited edition prints of original Dard Hunter 
artwork, custom quartersawn oak frames, and specially selected items such as Arts 
and Crafts pottery, tiles, and books. But we're getting ahead of our story... 

Dard's creations with the Roycrofters, although important to the history of art 
in America, probably were not the work he was most proud of. He dismisses this 
period in his 1958 autobiography, My Life with Paper, and focuses on his life's work 
as the foremost historian and chronicler of papermaking by hand. This was reported 
uniquely in the series of limited edition books produced by Dard on the subject of 
papermaking by hand. These books are perhaps unique in the history of publishing 
in that the entire process, from writing, papermaking, type engraving and casting, 
typesetting, and printing, was the product of Dard's own hands. This stands out as a 
remarkable achievement in any era, and remains the defining record of hand paper- 
making throughout the world, from the earliest days to the present. These limited 
editions are today quite rare and valuable. 

When Dard turned the page from the Roycroft period to papermaking, it seems he 
never looked back. The artistry of his Roycroft designs in paper, leather, and stained 
glass continued, however, in the typefaces he designed for and used in his books alone. 


The Mountain House is a home, and in 
some ways, a museum. Many of the items 
Dard collected in his travels still deco- 
rate the walls and lie scattered around the 
rooms. The oak-paneled library is exten- 
sive and still very much in use, and Dard 
Hunter III knows the history of every 
artifact, nook and cranny. The Mountain 
House remains a living link to Dard Hunter 
I. One notices Lonhuda pottery made by 
his father before the turn of the century 
on the library bookshelves. Morning light 
illuminates the remarkable 
stained glass panels that hang 
in the east wall of windows, 
illustrating hand papermaking 
through the ages. 

The print shop looks like 
a museum display until one 
realizes that it's still an active 
workshop where printmak- 
ing is done. Be careful reach- 
ing for that old Dard Hunter 
print — the ink may still be wet! 
The smell of wet ink fills the 
pressroom as one moves among 
the drawers of type, examples 
of watermarked paper, and dry- 
ing prints. The Mountain House 
of today is a workshop as much an 
archive of papermaking and Arts 
and Crafts history. 

Dard was fascinated by water- 
marks, like many of us with an appre- 
ciation of the craft of papermaking. 
But unlike most of us, who may look 
at an interesting watermark and move 
on, he collected them, he cataloged 
them, he researched them, he cre- 
ated them, and he wrote about them. 
He did the same with the other tools 
of hand papermaking, including the 
vats, moulds, and presses. He spent 
decades visiting the furthest parts of 
what was then a much larger world 
seeking out traditional hand paper- 
making where it was still practiced. 
He learned and documented the craft 
from native peoples in his travels to 



ard Hunter in his vast library. 



What About the Pens? 


Dard carried on an extensive correspondence for many years 
with professional and personal contacts around the world on 
the subject of papermaking and printing. He signed and num- 
bered all his limited edition books. So... what kind of pen 
did he use? Most of his letters were typed by him. During our 
visit, Dard Hunter III looked through his grandfather's desk 
and workshop, but didn't find any fountain pens. We found 
some steel-nib dip pens, and we think it is likely he signed 
his books in India ink with a dip pen. Dard's signature shows 
the same appreciation for a well drawn line that we see in 
his art and typography. His last name tails off in a long flow- 
ing line, seeming to enjoy the feel of ink on paper as much as 
trying to record a name. 


many countries. Dard eventually accumu- 
lated so much important material that he 
founded The Paper Museum to preserve 
and display his collections. The museum 
was originally housed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology then at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and now is at the Institute of Paper Science 
and Technology at Georgia Tech in Atlanta. 

The desire to preserve this papermaking 
knowledge and an appreciation for the value 
placed on the craftsman were passed to Dard 
Hunter II, who was the curator 
of Adena, the home of Thomas 
Worthington, first governor 
of Ohio, and a working pio- 
neer-era estate and farm outside 
Chillicothe. Dard Hunter II was 
also heavily involved in print- 
ing and printmaking, helping his 
father complete several books. 
His most impressive self-pub- 
lished work, Papermaking by Hand 
in America, is a 330 page volume 
that was published in an edi- 
tion of 2 10 copies in 1950. Each 
sheet of paper was handmade, 
using methods identical to those 
employed by American papermak- 
ers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The book was printed on 
four types of hand-made papers in all 
different sizes, weights, textures, and 
colors, giving it a unique look and feel. 
Each letter of type was hand carved 
and individually cast, making this the 
first book where every component was 
completely crafted by the hands of one 
person. 

The appreciation for papermak- 
ing, printing, and the work of the 
craftsman is evident today in the 
work of Dard Hunter III. Dard, 
trained as an architectural conserva- 
tionist, works to preserve important 
structures from past times. He also 
actively works to make his grand- 
father's legacy of Arts and Crafts 
graphic design accessible to current 
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generations. Dard Hunter Studios, a combination storefront on the 
Mountain House property and mail order/internet business, is grow- 
ing steadily. The studio sells books by and about Dard Hunter, Dard 
Hunter artwork (often printed by Dard Hunter II), modern Arts and 
Crafts tiles and art pottery (available unframed or, even better, framed 
in beautiful quartersawn oak handcrafted in Southeastern Ohio by 
Dard Hunter Studios themselves). One can even take away a single 
sheet of Dard Hunter's original portrait watermark stationery. 

Dard Hunter III has set the future goal to again make paper 
by hand at the Mountain House, if only on a limited scale. Given 
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the dedication to the craft that's been shown by generations of 
Hunters, we have no doubt that at some future date hand paper- 
making will again be done by Dard Hunter. 

The legacy of Dard Hunter is secure in the hands of Dard Hunter 
m. Dard Hunter Studios is a great resource for those interested in the 
contributions he made to Arts and Crafts design and to the history of 
papermaking by hand. i^-D 

All rights reserved by the authors. 

Photos by Len Proviso^ except where noted. 
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Postscript: As fans of both papermaking and the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, we were unable to leave Dard Hunter Studios without adding 
to our collections. Len added a copy of a biography of Dard Hunter, 
By His Own Hand. Don took home a print by Dard Hunter II, 
signed by Dard Hunter III, of a title page and artwork Dard Hunter 
was commissioned to create for a European book relatively early in his 
career Framed in beautiful quartersawn oak by Dard Hunter Studios, 
it hangs on the wall of Don s home office. As a papermaker by profes- 
sion (although working on paper machines, rather than by hand), Don 
is especially pleased to have a sheet ofDard's own letterhead, a terrific 
example of watermark portraiture and a great example of his craft. 



Type punches and matrices. 



Stained glass panels. 


What's in a Watermark? 

Since Dard Hunter was so interested in watermarks and 
his collection is the most extensive ever put together, 
it seems that this might be a good place to review 
exactly what a watermark is and how they're made. 

A watermark is a design formed into the sheet 
of paper while it is still wet that can then be viewed 
as a density, and hence opacity, difference when 
the sheet is held to the light. 
The key points here are 
"while the sheet is still wet," and "held to the light." 
The fact that watermarks can't be added 
to the sheet after it's made and that they 
don't affect the normal use of the paper have made 
them important to branding, security, 
and counterfeit deterrence for many centuries. 

In hand papermaking, watermarks are created by 
attaching a design, usually in wire, to the forming 
mould. In the case of complicated light and shadow 
designs such as portraits, watermarks are made by 

embossing a three-dimensional relief into the 
forming mould. As the papermaking fibers settle onto 
the screen, fewer of them lay down in the light areas 
of the watermark (the "high" areas during forming), 
thereby creating a design that can't be altered. 

On paper making machines, watermarks are normally 
created by running a "dandy roll" over 
the surface of the just-formed web of paper, 
sort of like running a continuous sheet of paper 

under a rolling pin. The dandy roll is a 
hollow screen-covered drum with the watermark 
design attached to the screen surface. 
It forms the watermark by moving aside fibers 
in the wet sheet to create the light areas in the final 
design. Portrait watermarks are made on proprietary 

and highly secret machines by 
high security papermakers, since the final product is 
more likely to be currency than a business letter. 

For more about the history of watermarks 
and early hand papermaking, Pennant readers are 
referred to Dard Hunter's Papermaking through 
Eighteen Centuries, which unfortunately is 
out of print but can be found in libraries or 
from used book sellers. 
Dard Hunter Studios (dardhunter.com) has several 
other related titles available. 
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Holland 
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Imagine it is 1927... 
John O. Holland, founder of 
John Holland Pen Company, has 
recently died. His sons, Robert 
O. and John A. are President and 
Treasurer, respectively, of the 
company. 

The Sheaffer Balance and the 
Parker Duofold have colorized 
the pen industry, and other 
makers are struggling to follow. 
The Holland brothers have 
decided to join the plastic 
revolution and order stocks of 
colored Pyralin plastic parts from 
Dupont Viscoloid Co., located in 
Arlington, N.J. 

Still, they have a large 
inventory of black hard rubber 
pens and parts, which are now 
almost impossible to sell. What 
to do, what to do? 
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by John G. Leone and L. Michael Fultz 


Enter the salesman from the Modern Art Guild of Chicago. He has a great 
idea! His firm will paint colorful, artsy designs on your hard rubber pens, 
thereby making them saleable. The price, while not inexpensive, is acceptable, 
so the John Holland Company starts by shipping a few hundred pens and pen- 
cils to Chicago to be decorated. 

The Modern Art Guild had its office at 63 West Ontario Street in Chicago. 
Sadly, today, that address is occupied by the Hard Rock Cafe. The office man- 
ager (and, possibly, the owner) was Miss Jean M. Ettwein. Our research sug- 
gests that Miss Ettwein was a commercial artist who developed the business of 
painting pens and established a group of home workers who actually did the 
decorative painting. 

The industry of home workers who decorated china, pottery, linens, and 
even pens, was a development of the Arts & Crafts movement just after the 
turn of the 20th Century. At the same time, women were seeking ways to join 
the work force but not necessarily leave home. Such decorative painting was 
perhaps not hard to learn, the materials were not expensive, little space was 
required and the work could be done piecemeal. Chicago at the time had a 
considerable number of home-based artisans, including many who worked in 
silver and gold. 

We presume that Holland looked at samples of the various designs that 
M.A.G. could offer and selected from that menu. 


Once selected, it appears that the patterns did not 
change. There seem to have been five different designs 
that went into production (Fig. 1). These were usually 
referred to in the Holland/M.A.G. correspondence as: 
A "Rose Patchwork." Gold roses with black stems 

and leaves painted on an ivory Pyralin barrel 

and cap. 

B "Green Mosaic." Light and medium green pat- 
tern with gold highlights painted over a black 
hard rubber cap and barrel. 
D "Red Mosaic." Red pattern with gold highlights 

painted over a black hard rubber cap and barrel. 
E "Lavender Mosaic." Light purple pattern with 
gold highlights painted over a black cap and 
barrel. (This pattern is quite scarce.) 
F "Blue Mosaic." Pattern in three shades of blue 
with a white flower and gold highlights painted 
over a black hard rubber cap and barrel. 
All five patterns were painted on short-length ring 
top pens and pencils. Only two of the designs, the Green 
Mosaic and Red Mosaic ("B" and "D"), were decorated 
onto full-length pens and pencils with clips (Fig. 2). 
These two designs also were used for desk pens. 

From the number of surviving painted pens, it appears 
that the Red Mosaic was the best seller, followed by the 
Green Mosaic. 

A copy of a 1927 general merchandise catalog 
shows that the painted Holland ring top sets retailed 
for $8.50, while the separate ring top pens sold for $5 
and the separate ring top pencils sold for $5. The long 
painted set with clips retailed for $15, while the sepa- 
rate long clip pens sold for $10 and the separate long 
clip pencils sold for $8.75. 

It is interesting to note that Holland's painted pens were 
not a gap-filler between hard rubber pens and celluloid pens. 
The catalog shows painted pens and celluloid pens in the 
same illustration. The concept was, as the text mentions, to 
"... strike the popular demand for color and life" (Fig. 3). 

There are a few letters back and forth between the 
Modern Art Guild (M.A.G.) and the John Holland 
Company, which suggest that there were some inventory 
tracking problems. Since Holland preferred to sell pen 
and pencil sets where possible, they were always trying to 
make sure the numbers matched. 

There is correspondence from Holland to M.A.G. to 
the effect that 42 long pencils with clips were decorated in 
styles "A," "E" and "F" in error. Holland writes: 




JOHN HOLLAND PENS 



4HMtte«gi'-''»in 
V r " — J 



"Some time back, we made an error in having some long black pencils 
decorated in five designs. We should have had them decorated only in two 
designs, that is in #B and #D (Green Mosaic and Red Mosaic) as these are 
the only designs we use in the long pens and pencils. In other words, we have 
no long fountain pens to make sets of 42 of these pencils, so we are sending 
you under separate cover 42 large fountain pens to be decorated as follows: 
10 in design #A (Rose Patch Work), 10 in design #F (Blue) and 22 in 
design #E (Lavender Mosaic). We wish you would follow out this number 
of each so that we can work these odd pencils off in set of pens and pencils. 
On or about October 11 [1928] we will send you five or six hundred pencils 
to be decorated as we are working on them now." 

We have one example of an "Art Deco" pattern in orange, red and 
green with gold highlights on black hard rubber (Fig. 4). This style is 
quite similar to the Mosaics mentioned above, but the design is less pleas- 
ing to the eye. Could it be the pattern #C curiously omitted from the 
above list? Was this "Art Deco" pattern marketed only briefly due to slow 
sales, or is it an unrelated pattern? 

Fig. 1, (I to r), the mosaics: rose, green, red, lavender, blue. 

Fig. 2, John Holland full size green and red mosaics. 

Fig. 3, Catalog page with painted pens and colorful Pyralin pens 

Fig. 4, Is this the missing pattern C, or a later painted pen from Holland? 
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Fig. 5, "Flower & Vine" painted pen available in 1930, after the mosaic pattern was discontinued. 


The John Holland factory inventory records show that the 
Mosaic pens were no longer in stock by the end of 1929. It 
is not known why they were discontinued. However, colorful 
celluloid pens were widely available from many manufacturers 
by that time. We also know that the finish on painted pens was 
subject to wear, as evidenced by the absence of some paint on 
most surviving examples. 

However, Holland continued to market painted pens into 
the 1930s. The company's dealer catalog "130", believed to 
have been issued in the spring of 1930, contains a line of plas- 
tic pens and pencils with a hand painted flower & vine motif 
(Fig. 5). These pens and pencils were all ring top lever filling 
style, available in coral, green, or blue. Metal trim was gold 
filled. The fountain pen had a #2 size nib and was priced at 
$5, the pencil was priced at $3.50, and a set of matching pen 
and pencil was $8.50. Ribbons in matching colors were avail- 
able for $1 each. We noted that these "Hand Painted" pens, 


pencils, and sets were more expensive than Holland's #3 size 
nib ring tops. 

During this era, a number of manufacturers produced pens with 
painted decoration on hard rubber, plastic and metal. Conklin, 
Greishaber, Holland, and Sheaffer appear to have produced the 
greatest number of painted pens. From a stylistic standpoint, it 
appears that M.A.G. decorated pens for more manufacturers than 
just John Holland. However, some of the designs from other man- 
ufacturers are quite different, suggesting the possibility of another 
source for decorating their pens. 

Special thanks to Richard Johnson, Rita Lott, the Cincinnati 
Historical Society, Bill Riepl for the photography, and Bill Holland for 
his catalog image and research assistance. i^-D 

All rights reserved by the authors. 

Photos by Bill Riepl and Michael Fultz. 
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The authors hope to write more on the subject of painted pens. To do this successfully, 
however, we need research assistance from the RCA. membership. 

It is difficult to find painted pens, particularly with the decoration fully intact. The 
accompanying image of a Parker Jack Knife Safety is nearly the sole painted Parker 
pen of which we are aware. 

It is rumored that L. E. Waterman also sold painted pens, but we have yet to see 
one. We have, however, seen painted pens from a number of other manufacturers, 
including Barrett, Century, Conklin, A.T Cross, Grieshaber, Holland, Parker, Sheaffer 
and Welty. We seek examples. We wish to photograph painted pens and pencils from 
all makers. Most importantly, we need any information available about these pens (cat- 
alog illustrations, advertising materials) and, especially, the artists who painted these 
miniature works of art. 

Please contact us by e-mail at FultzPens@aol.com or jackleone@mac.com or by 
mail at Leone & Fultz, P. O. Box 308, Milton, WI 53563. 

Bill Riepl, known for his excellent pen photography in Stylophiles magazine, has 
volunteered to photograph painted pens for the P.C.A. at the Ohio Pen Show, 
November 3-6, 2005. 

Our intention is to feature more painted pen images in future issues of The Pennant, 
and on the P.C.A. website. 


Special thanks to Dick Johnson for permitting us to photograph his painted Parker 
Jack Knife. 
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More Painted Pens 

Left to right: 

Close-up of Red Mosaic cap pattern and nib of 
John Holland 

Sheaffer Mosaic pencil & pen; yellow & red on 
14K gold fill 

Sheaffer Mosaic pencil & pen; red, orange & 
black on14Kgold fill 

Opposite page, clockwise from top: 

Welty pencil & pen; red, lilac, cream & gold on 
teal celluloid 

Grieshaber pen & pencil; gold, red & black on 
green pastel celluloid 

Grieshaber pen; gold, rose & green on black 
hard rubber 
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Top: Yellow silk ribbon with guard (sautoir) for ringtop pen or pencil 
Below: Greishaber pen - green & pink on black hard rubber 


1928 newspaper advertisement for John Holland Mosaic pens 



Printing blocks used to produce images of Holland Mosaic pens 
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Fig. 3 Duofold "Indian Maiden" blotter, 1921. 


Fig. 6 ^ Duofold pen and "Big Bro" pencil. 
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Fig. 7 •> Parker Pastels ink blotter. 
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Fig. 8 Duofold desk sets, 1926. 
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Duofold pens and pencils in black, jade and red. 
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Parker Duofolds showing available colors. 



Streamlined Duofolds showing ring-top pens and pencils. 

Streamlined Duofold Set. 
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Parker Streamlined Duofolds. 
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The convertible Duofold, for pocket or desk. 
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CRYPTOPENOLOGY 

"Stamp Collecting" 

Odd and unusual imprints delight and confound. 


By Daniel Kirchheimer 


The Yeti. The Loch Ness Monster. The Coelacanth. Hogzilla. 
All are examples of the mysterious creatures that fall within the purview 
of the field of Cryptozoology — the study of unknown species of animals. In this 
column, which will appear in these pages with startling irregularity we apply 
that guiding concept to our own field, yielding Cryptopenology: the study of the 
weird, the bizarre, the inexplicable, and the generally mysterious in the world 
of vintage fountain pens. Here we will discuss sightings and actual captures of 
mythical pen-beasts, and puzzling pens will be poked and prodded to give up 
their secrets. Some mysteries will be solved, while others may spawn more ques- 
tions than they answer (as often shall happen when your gentle author is faced 
with the most fearsome beast of all, the Deadline!). While cryptozoologists are 
largely deprived of living examples, relying as they must on fragmentary and spo- 
radic reports from the field, we shall enjoy a rather more hands-on examination, 
as our focus is primarily on those oddities that we actually have in hand, permitting us to minimize the misunder- 
standings and maximize the mythunderstandings. Chew on that, spell checker! 
A LAPIS BLUE LUCKY CURVE? 

This inaugural article will look at the species defined by mysterious imprints. One subclass of such oddities 
occurs where neither the pen nor the imprint is odd in and of themselves, but the juxtaposition of the two pro- 



Fig. 3 Parker Lucky Curve 7x nib. 
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Fig. 2 Parker Lucky Curve imprint. 

duces an aberration — a horse with a horn, or perhaps a more fitting analogy would be a whale with a horn, as 
these pens are real, not merely fantastic. Presented here is one example — a Parker senior-sized button filler in 
lapis blue-on-blue (Fig. 1). This pen appears for all the world to be an ordinary Duofold — except for the bar- 
rel imprint (Fig. 2). That stamping conspicuously lacks the word "DUOFOLD" that would typically appear 
above the "LUCKY CURVE" banner, and it is clear from the condition of the imprint and of the surrounding 
area that the word "DUOFOLD" has not simply been eradicated. 
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Fig. 4 Parker Student Pen Lucky Curve imprint. 



Fig. 5 Sheaffer's serif-style typeface. 
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Fig. 6 Sheaffer's Saturday Evening Post ad, Nov. 3, 1934. 


Somewhat complicating this mystery is the intriguing nib that 
is on this pen (Fig. 3). This flexible nib bears the imprint that was 
used on Parker's 7X model, one of a series of pens that were pro- 
duced during the same period as the flat-top Duofolds. The 'X' 
pens consisted of three models — the 3X, 5X, and 7X, in order of 
increasing size — crafted out of black hard rubber, and being simi- 
lar to the Duofolds of the time in styling, but selling for a lower 
price. The 3X that I have in my collection has a somewhat dif- 
ferently-styled Lucky Curve 
banner than does the blue 
pen under examination, how- 
ever. I would also note that 
it is well-documented that 
prior to the designation of 
the green Duofold-like pen as 
a true Duofold, Parker mar- 
keted that color in 1926 first 
as part of their Pastel line (as 
"Mottled Green"), and sub- 
sequently as a separate model 
termed 'Black-Tipped Jade', 
but lacking in both cases the 
"DUOFOLD" barrel imprint. 
Both of these facts — the 7X 
nib and the existence of non- 
Duofold jade pens — lead one to muse that perhaps the lapis blue color 
also enjoyed a fleeting run as a non-Duofold. Of course, nibs are easily, 
and frequently, exchanged (especially when the owner wanted a flexible 
nib in a model that otherwise may not have offered one). The presence 
of puzzling nib-pen combinations serves more as an ongoing source 
of frustration than one of enlightenment, so the unexpected nib really 
does not serve as any support for the theory posited above. Clearly, 
it is quite possible (likely, even) that the non-Duofold imprint was a 
simple factory error whereby the barrel was stamped with the imprint 
intended for a different type of pen; for example, some examples of 
Parker's Student line bear the same stamping, as shown in Fig. 4. 

On balance (certainly no pun intended), this cryptopenological 
creature remains in the realm of mystery for the time being. As always, 
the author asks that readers with parallel examples bring them to the 
attention of the author in the interests of fattening up future columns. 
CRYPTOTYPOGRAPHY! 

Next, let's explore the logosphere. The Sheaffer's logo itself was not 
altered very frequently during the course of the company's history, and 
the first widely-used version of the "Sheaffer'S" mark as seen on pen's 
clips and in marketing materials was executed in a graceful, serifed type- 
face (Fig. 5). The logo's print appearance was finally updated in the mid- 
193 Os when Sheaffer imposed the prevailing Art-Deco style on the ren- 
dering of the company name, yielding a simplified sans serif design. I do 
not have definitive evidence of the very first appearance date of this new 
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Fig. 7 Sheaffer sans serif typeface on inner spring clip. 



Fig. 8 Sheaffer jade flat-top with flat-ball clip. 


logo, but the earliest such represen- 
tation I have found is in an adver- 
tisement appearing on the inside 
cover of the November 3, 1934 
Saturday Evening Post that is shown 
in Fig. 6. Importantly, however, I 
note that the newer logo does not 
seem to have taken up residence on 
US -production pens' clips until a 
decade later with the appearance 
of the innerspring-clip 
design that dates to 1945; 
an example is shown in 
Fig. 7. The earlier logo 
continued to be used 
exclusively on US -made 
Balance-style pens' 
clips for several years 
after the mid- 1930s re- 
vamping; non-Lifetime 
Feathertouch and Balance pens with the old clip logo continued to be 
introduced and manufactured through at least the end of the 1930s 
as evidenced by the fact that these pens are found in the Carmine 
striated material, which wasn't introduced until 1939 according to 
catalogs. We also see that the old logo is still shown on clips at least as 
late as 1941 advertisements. (As an aside, the 'radius' clip that makes 
its first catalog appearance in 1935 had no imprint at all.) Sheaffer 
used the modernized logo well into the inlaid-nib era, and it was still 
in use when the Lifetime pen was re-introduced in 1963; for all their 
innovations, the decision-makers at Sheaffer apparently believed in 
maintaining a stable company image. 

With all that in mind, I present in Fig. 8 a Sheaffer jade flat- 
top fountain pen that has the flat-ball clip that dates to no earlier 
than 1934; it is a good example of the evidence of the flat-top's 
continued production well past the dawning of the Balance era 
in 1929. However, in this case the most interesting attribute is 
not the shape of the clip, but rather the stamping on the clip: the 
logo is the sans-serif version of Sheaffer' S that did not appear in 
any advertising until late 1934, according to my research. But the 
most fascinating aspect to this item is that, as noted above, to my 
knowledge this logo never appeared on any US -made pen's flat- 
ball clip, and it didn't even show up on any US-made clip style 
until 1945 at the earliest. What, then do we make of this oddity? 

Could the clip be a replacement? It's possible, of course, but that begs 
the question, "a replacement from what?" As noted above, no US-made 
pen that appears in any Sheaffer catalog that I've seen sports this clip, nor 
does any Balance pen example that I have ever handled. 

I have unearthed only one clue in this puzzle, and it is hardly con- 
clusive; in a way, it merely compounds the mystery. Many Sheaffer 
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collectors are aware that 
Canadian -production 
Sheaffers frequently have 
details that diverge from 
those of their American 
brethren — gold-colored 
trim on silver striped pens, 
humped clips on striated 
late streamlined pens, 
White Dots in the middle 
of caps, and so on. One 
such example of a distinc- 
tive Canadian configura- 
tion that may cast some 
oblique light on the present 
mystery appears on page 
1 1 1 of Lambrou's Fountain 
Pens of the World: it's a gray 
striped Balance-style pen bearing a flat-ball clip with the very same 
sans serif logo seen on this jade flat top. Might the jade flat-top we're 
examining be of Canadian production? I can't recall ever seeing any 
Sheaffer flat- tops with Canadian imprints, but perhaps this cap is just 
such an example. Of course, the barrel that came with the pen is a 
mismatch, and so at that point the trail goes cold. . . 
BACK TO THE FUTURE... 

In the course of investigating the intriguing artifact presented in the 
previous section, I came across another fascinating scrap of historical 
information that relates to the discussion of odd imprints. As noted 
above, the newer Sheaffer logo didn't appear in print until 1934 as 

© 



Fig. 9 Detail Sheaffer's ad, April 26, 1930, 
Saturday Evening Post 


Fig. 10 Detail Sheaffer's ad for 
Saturday Evening Post, April 26, 1930. 


best I can determine (and the 
new version wasn't placed on 
US -made pens' clips until the 
mid- 1940s). Perhaps, then, one 
of Sheaffer's employees in the 
art department took a quick 
spin on a time machine set for 
1934 before he or she returned 
and rendered the April 26, 1930 
Saturday Evening Post Sheaffer 
Balance ad shown in detail in 
Figs. 9 and 10. The logo shown 
on the instruments' clips is star- 
tlingly similar to the sans serif 
version that doesn't appear any- 
where else until 1934, when 
it supplants the previous style 
and enters exclusive use in print 
ads and other materials. When I 
first laid my eyes on this image I 
thought I could feel Dr. Emmett Brown's presence! 

A tempting line of speculation that springs to 
mind when seeking to explain this anachronism 
revolves around the notion that Sheaffer had the 
logo redesign in the works in the late '20s, and had 
even prepared artwork showing pens bearing the 
new sans serif version, when the Great Depression 
hit in late October of 1929, causing Sheaffer to slam 
on the brakes on any new developments deemed 
non-essential. The artwork that had already been 
executed made it into print in isolated instances, but 
Sheaffer didn't restart their image overhaul for four 
more years. A tempting speculation, but speculation 
nonetheless. 

'S' MARKS THE DOT? 

Did Sheaffer ever place their initial in the usually 
pure expanse of the White Dot? I dunno. But I have 
come across the red-veined grey pearl Balance pen 
whose cap is shown in Fig. 11. Look closely, and 
you'll see what appears to be an 'S' impressed in the insignia above 
the clip. Most likely, this was the owner's initial, but it's interesting 
nonetheless; I've heard of one similar example of such imprinting 
in a White Dot, though on a flat-top pen, and the owner said the 
initial appeared to be an 'N'. 

"I'M A LOANER, DOTTIE...A REBEL" 

An obvious example of a pen's essence being defined by its imprint 
pertains to loaners — those pens provided to dealers to lend to 
customers while their personal instruments were being attended 
to. In Sheaffer's case, earlier loaner pens seem to be plain models 



Fig. 11 Balance pen with 'S' in white dot. 



Fig. 12 Sheaffer off-registered manufacturer's imprint. 



Fig. 13 Sheaffer "Service Pen loaned by Duffy Newsstand." 

from the regular line identified only by a special stamping, while 
later, Sheaffer dealer catalogs show loaner pens as models unto 
themselves, with simpler clip designs and smallish nibs, and in 
some cases wearing a distinctive bright-red color (perhaps to dis- 
courage pilfering, or as a way to advertise the fine service being 
provided). Fig. 12 shows detail of a Sheaffer whose regular mak- 
er's imprint leads to some speculation about that pen's fate as a 
loaner as indicated by the mark shown in Fig. 13 ("Service Pen 
Loaned by Duffy News Stand"); note that the regular stamp is 
very poorly registered, which may have doomed it to a second- 
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class existence as a stand-in 
for one of its better-tailored 
cousins. Alternatively, it 
may have been intended as 

a loaner from the start, Fig. 14 ^ Sheaffer Craftsman, circa 1948. 

and its regular imprint 

therefore applied without much care, or perhaps it was used for 
imprint-stamping training purposes. The obsessive, narrowly- 
focused mind reels with the possibilities, all of them purely specu- 
lative of course. 

Figs. 14 and 15 show two rather more curious stampings. The 
pen shown in Fig. 14 is a rather ordinary (if beat-up) Sheaffer 
Craftsman from approximately 1948. However, it bears the tan- 
talizing words "PEN ASSEMBLY WASP CO" on the barrel (Fig. 
15), inspiring the imagination to run wild with colorful specula- 
tion (well, my single-minded imagination, anyway). Was, perhaps, 
this pen exhibited at a trade fair showing examples of manufac- 
tured products? Was it used for materials evaluation? The prize 
at a candy-corn counting contest? The latter seems least likely, 
though it is undeniably the most alliterative. 

Fig. 16 shows detail of an oversize marine green Sheaffer 
Lifetime Balance from about 1932-1935, judging from the round- 
ball clip with gothic-arch top tang. The barrel imprint is one of 
the ordinary varieties often spotted on these pens — except for the 
strange code "3374" (or perhaps "337-4") just below; note that the 
"33" and the "74" appear to be in different type- 
faces. Though a few years later Sheaffer was to 
start stamping retail prices on their pens in this 
location, it seems unlikely that this was an early 
effort in that direction, as $33.74 would have been 
a rather steep price to pay for a pen not even hewn 
from precious resin (no letters, please). 

As our last animal from the Menagerie of the 
Bizarre, Curious Imprint Wing, we look over the 
unadorned but clean-lined pens in Fig. 17. The 
pen on the left is a hard rubber Sheaffer; the sec- 
ond pen is a Craig (a Sheaffer sub-brand). Notice 
the overall similarity of form, but with different 
clips and chasing. The next pen appears nearly 
identical to the Craig — but its clip is stamped 
KRAKER in addition to the matching pat- 
ent date; I refer the reader to my article "The 
Curious Case of the Reincarnated Kraker" in the 
Winter 2002 issue of this magazine for details on 
this odd piece, but briefly, Kraker was a former 
partner and salesman for Sheaffer who started a 
rival company in Kansas City, Missouri, that was 
successfully sued by Sheaffer in the late teens, 
with Sheaffer being awarded Kraker's assets in 
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1918 as a result. This pen, which has a 1919 patent date on the 
clip and which also bears the imprint "CRAIG" on the barrel, 
may have been post-judgment production after Sheaffer took over 
Kraker's operation in Kansas City. 

The next pen, second from right, seems to be composed of attri- 
butes from each of the first three: the lever matches the Kraker, 
the Van Valkenburg clip design matches both the Craig and the 
Kraker (with just the patent date stamp as on the Craig), while 
the chasing and dimensions appear identical to the true Sheaffer. 
The imprint, of course, is where our focus lies: it says neither 
Sheaffer, nor Craig, nor Kraker, but rather "OUR SPECIAL 
SELF FILLING" (Fig. 18). I've not been able to unearth any 
information about a company with that name, which frees me to 
impudently speculate that this represented a short-lived Sheaffer 
sub-brand; to whom does the mysterious 'Our' refer? 

The rightmost pen also has elements of the others; most 
specifically, the lever is a dead ringer for that of the item to 
its immediate left, but again, the imprint (shown in Fig. 19) is 
where the cryptopenological payoff lies: it reads, "BON-TON 

Fig. 15 Sheaffer Craftsman with "pen assembly WASP Co" markings. 



Fig. 16 Sheaffer Lifetime Balance with "3374" imprint. 





Fig. 19 Bon-Ton Leslie Harvey Co. imprint. 



Fig. 17 L-R, Sheaffer, Craig, Kraker, "Our Special Self-Filling," Bon-Ton 
Leslie Harvey pens. 



Fig. 18 "Our Special Self-Filling" imprint. 

Leslie Harvey Co, Kansas City, MO. Pat. No. 778,407 Other 
Pat Pend" (oddly, the patent referred to is for a matchstick filler 
mechanism that is not present on this pen). Note that the maker 
was in Kansas City — the same location as Kraker. Another tidbit 
is supplied by another black hard rubber fountain pen — a coin 
filler — that bears a Bon-Ton nib and the barrel brand "SOLAR"; 


Fig. 20 Left, Bon-Ton Solar; right early Sheaffer. 

the interesting imprint on that example is the stamped image 
of a pointing hand with the word TURN immediately above it. 
Fig. 20 shows this stamp on the left, with the similar stamp of 
an early Sheaffer cap on the right (though note that other mak- 
ers, including Conklin and Crocker, also employed this mark). 
Noted writing instrument historian L. Michael Fultz opines, 
"Bon-Ton and Leslie Harvey seem to have been in some yet to 
be documented way a successor to Kraker and Sheaffer's brief 
operation of the Kraker factory after the lawsuit. When Sheaffer 
won the litigation against Kraker, W. A. Sheaffer actually got the 
Kraker pen company as a part of the settlement. Bon Ton and 
the other Kansas City pen brands which I have seen are almost 
certainly products of that plant while operated by Sheaffer. [The 
pointing hand] imprint was most commonly used by the second 
tier of New York City makers. Since 
Sheaffer's rubber was turned by Julius 
Schnell in that city, it seems to have 
made the trip." The possibility of a 
Sheaffer Kansas City operation pro- 
ducing sub-brands is bolstered by the 
clues on these artifacts — clues that 
take the form of... imprints, of course! 

I thank you for joining me in explor- 
ing this thought-provoking topic. 
Watch this space for farther investiga- 
tions in the world of pens that make you say "hmm..." 

The author would like to express his thanks to L. Michael Fultz and 
David Nishimura. All rights reserved by the author. 

Photo copyright © 2005 Daniel Kirchheimer 
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NOTES 

PARKER "51 " & THE WEIR FACTOR Text and photos by Victor Chen 


I'm calling this column Parker "51" and the weir factor. The 
hooded section of the "51" represented an engineering breakthrough 
and no pen prior to the "51" delivered ink in quite the same way. While 
the Sheaffer Triumph nib pointed in the direction of the "51" by creat- 
ing a wraparound nib, the function of the feed was traditional and con- 
ventional. What the "51" did was use the hood to supplement the feed, 
enhancing the performance of the feed and collector system inside it. 
The feed in the "51" serves to both supply ink as well as support the nib, 



Parker "51". 

and by positioning the nib with respect to the top of the hood, controls 
the delivery of ink. The development of the hood, collector, and feed in 
the "51" has to do with how the collector came about. 

By the mid- 1850s, dip pen makers tried to overcome the inher- 
ently limiting supply of ink on a nib. To provide a greater reservoir 
to dip pens, gold over- and under- feeds were developed along with 
small ink capture chambers. It was the hard rubber feed that made 
the advent of fountain pens possible. The challenge with the early 
feeds was to create a constant and controlled supply 
of ink. The technical issues will come a little later in 
this article. Suffice it to say here that a constant sup- 
ply produced a weak volume of ink, while a rich vol- 
ume of ink was not usually constant. Also, the longer 
or broader the feed, the harder it was to control the 
ink supply. All this has something to do with the weir 
(definition: "a dam placed across a waterway to regu- 
late or measure flow") factor. 

The solution to improved flow control was to invent the col- 
lector, a secondary supply of ink at the nib. These collectors were 
usually fins or grooves cut into the feed to hold ink, not unlike 
what the dip pen makers were trying to do earlier. The great pens 
of the 1930s came with collectors that provided both constant as 
well as a rich supply of ink. To understand how they managed to 


achieve this result it is necessary to understand how the ink-air 
exchange takes place. 

A typical feed has two channels, a broader one for air and a nar- 
row one for ink. As air reaches the end of the feed it forms a bubble, 
called a meniscus. As ink flows out, the pressure in the ink reservoir 
decreases, causing the bubble to detach. The weir is the size of the 
cross-section of the feed that holds an air bubble of a specific size. 
Large bubbles cause alternative flooding and starving of the ink sup- 
ply. Small bubbles cause a restricted supply of ink. 
For those interested in a more detailed discus- 
sion of the physics of ink- air exchange, I recom- 
mend Geoff Roe's booklet Writing Instruments: A 
Technical History and How They Work (1993). Feeds 
without a collector are always a compromise between flooding and a 
lack of ink. With the collector, the delivery rate and amount of ink 
became less important, although not trivial, and pen makers could 
experiment with a wider range of nib designs. The culminating 
design of these experiments was the Parker "51". 

Parker encased the collector, nib and feed inside the hood, resulting in 
the hood itself acting to supplement the feed by providing ink to the top 
of the nib. Inside the collector there are three different sized chambers. 





Collector and feed installed in barrel. 
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Parker "51 " collector and feed, showing air channel. 

The first holds the feed and breather tube in place. The second, a large 
one, was an air space to both to allow air to be forced out of the breather 
tube and also served as another ink reservoir. The largest chamber at 
the front of the collector was used to hold the nib in place. The earliest 
Parker "51" feeds did not even have an ink channel, because the collector 
and hood provided a supply of ink. Later feeds did have an ink chan- 
nel, because it would provide slightly better ink delivery and it 
would be the last place for ink to dry out, hence always maintain- 
ing some supply of ink. Ink and air channels traditionally found 
on the feed were placed on the collector. As in the conventional 
feed, the collector had a wide channel at the top for air and a nar- 
row channel at the bottom for ink. Once I understood the design 
of the collector, the placement of these channels became obvious. 
Parker called the ink channel the weir vent, because the size of 
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Cut-away drawings of collector and fe 

that vent determined the flow of ink. To lock the weir vent gap in place, 
Parker inserted a hard rubber pin to hold the channel open to the correct 
size. In case of manufacturing errors, or changes in the collector due to 
factors such as disassembly or age, Parker Manual #6996E shows a feeler 
gauge, called a Go/No Go, with appropriate sizes on either end. With 
the collector fitted up to 1/8" in the barrel, a snug Go test is the correct 
dimension. A collector that does not allow the Go end to enter, will cause 
the pen to skip and starve, while a No Go end will cause the pen to flood 
and leak. In later collectors, Parker decided to forego the weir vent pin 
and used a tiny weld to hold the channel open. 

The tapered Go/No Go feeler gauge is .006" on the Go end 
and .008" on the No Go end. The correct weir gap is likely 
to be between 0.00625" and 0.00675", giving an indication of 
how tiny changes in the ink channel can make the difference 
between flooding and starving ink deliveries. One feature of 
the Parker collector, as compared to other feeds, is that the 
size of the weir vent can be changed and undone without any 
damage to the collector. Given today's fashion for all kinds of 
broad nibs and intense ink colors, a weir gap of about 0.007" 
or slightly larger could deliver a better ink supply to these nibs 
and for these inks. Of course, other flow control areas still need 
attention and these include: nib gap, setting the feed on the 
nib, and specifically on the Parker, setting the nib to the top of 
the hood. The last adjustment is often neglected in flow con- 
trol for the Parker. The appropriate gap is about 0.004", or a 
snug fit with a strip of standard printer paper. 

© 



Engineer's drawing showing Weir vent slot and collector pin. 

Everything discussed above on the "51" collector can apply 
equally well to the Parker 61 collector, bearing in mind the differ- 
ent fittings for the capillary filler or the British converter models. 
The "51" collector, in continuous production for some 30 years, 
and used in the 61 and some later 65s for another 25 years, was an 
exceptional engineering achievement. While it is highly unlikely 
that we will see a collector breakthrough in future pen design like 
the "51," I do remain hopeful that some interesting weir designs 
will crop up from time to time. 

In the final analysis, all of this goes directly to how well the pen 
actually writes when the nib touches paper. I write at least one page 
and sometimes many pages with every pen that I work on. After 
many thousands of pens, I have learned to be very flexible with 
both pen position and my hand position to adapt my writing to the 
pen. What has surprised me is how difficult it is to find a pen that 
is a complete natural extension of my hand and adjusted to the way 
I like to write. Even as I smooth and adjust the nib on every pen 
that I work on, I am always influenced by sense of how my ideal 
pen would write. Unfortunately, my ideal pen is not necessarily 
someone else's ideal pen. My suggestion is to write with every pen 
before buying it, and when sending a pen to a repairer, be sure to 
provide a sample of your writing as well as a description of how 
you write. 

Happy pen trails. 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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Notes 



I WAS THRILLED TO SEE MlTCH Levy's CONTRIBUTION IN THE LAST ISSUE AND HOPE YOU ENJOY THE PARTIAL FICTION 

and reality of this issue's youth contributor, Antoine Patterson, a twelve year old chap, just getting started with pens. 

Since the last issue, the world continues to turn. Good and bad things have happened and I was saddened to 
learn of the untimely passing of Wayne Kleinert due to an auto accident in Florida. 

My thanks go out to Glen and Susan Bowen of Pen World International for graciously giving the P.C.A. advertis- 
ing in PWI at no cost. Jim Gaston has done a great service to the P.C.A. with his purchase of the remainder of the 
P.C.A. Limited Edition pens. This puts many thousands of dollars back in the P.C.A. treasury; thanks to you, Jim. 
All aspects of pen collecting, vintage, new and limited editions seem to be vibrant. Our international friends 
are busy buying and selling in the U.S. market and the Internet has firmly and permanently taken hold of the global market as 
far as pen collecting is concerned. Public and private internet auctions abound, offering pens at every price level. 

Pen shows continue to play an important part in collecting and I invite you to attend a show so you can see first hand what 
the hobby is all about. 

The Board of Directors and I hope you enjoy this issue. See you at a pen show, 
Craig 


FROM THE BOARD 


The Board of Directors of the P.C.A. 
met on Saturday, August 13, 2005 at the 
Sheraton Premiere Hotel in Vienna, 
Virginia. The meeting was called to order 
by Vice President Dan Reppert. 

In attendance were Dan Reppert, 
AnnMarie Hautaniemi, Joel Hamilton 
and Len Provisor. President Craig 
Bozorth joined the meeting via tele- 
phone. Absent from the meeting were: 
Victor Chen, Bert Heiserman, Michael 
Fultz and Carla Mortensen. 

Craig advised that the Spring/Summer 
2005 issue of The Pennant is nearing com- 
pletion and will go to press soon. 

New member packets will continue to 
be handled by Frank Fiorella. AnnMarie 
agreed to follow up on a solution for 
the P.C.A. to use the membership data- 
base, currently administered by Heather 
Gonsorcik, for automatic subscription 
renewal notices. Renewal notices would 
be mailed to members on a monthly 
basis. Members joining by November, or 
at the time of The Ohio Pen Show, will 
receive the current year magazine sub- 
scriptions. After that, the membership 
will be for next calendar year. 

Web site maintenance needs to be 
improved and it was agreed to follow up 
on this. 

We have sold out of the P.C.A. lapel 
pins. Board approval is still needed if 


the P.C.A. is to proceed with reorder- 
ing the pins. 

Len will donate lapel stickers to 
be given to friends and members who 
volunteer to sit at P.C.A. tables. The 
imprint will be something like "ASK ME 
ABOUT P.C.A., I helped to support the 
Pen Collectors of America." Volunteers 
will be recognized with their names men- 
tioned in The Pennant. 

Approval is needed for the expense of 
additional color pages in the Spring 2005 
issue of The Pennant. Dede, Craig or Jack 
will advise what this expense is. 

The Pan Pacific Pen Club has agreed 
to host the P.C.A. table at the Los 
Angeles Pen Show in February 2006. 

The P.C.A. Annual Membership 
Meeting and Reception will be held at 
the Ohio Pen Show in Columbus, Ohio. 
Terry and Sonya Mawhorter will provide 
a room for the meeting. The P.C.A. will 
be responsible for refreshments. 

Harvey Raider, organizer of the San 
Francisco Pen Show, has advertising insert 
sheets for the show to be included in the 
next mailing of The Pennant, which may not 
be mailed in time. It was agreed that the 
P.C.A. would mail the show flyer and take 
responsibility for the expense. Estimated 
cost is $5 18 plus production fees. 

Jim Gaston of Jim's Pen Site will be 
sending his final payment of about $3,000 


shortly to conclude the purchase of the 
P.C.A. Limited Edition Fountain Pens. 

Cliff Harrington continues to work 
with Dan and Craig to change the P.C.A. 
tax status from Non-Profit Fraternal to 
Non-Profit Educational. 

Discussion of the position of Editor of 
The Pennant took place. A fall time editor 
is needed. It was suggested that directors 
consider who among them might take on 
the job; having a director as editor would 
provide someone intimately familiar with 
the hobby, as well as someone having con- 
tacts for sourcing of articles. Dan suggested 
that we consider contacting a school of 
journalism and offer the position to a senior 
or graduate student along with a junior stu- 
dent as the next replacement. The Editor's 
position does not pay a salary, so we would 
offer a donation or fund to the chosen 
school of journalism. If we cannot secure a 
volunteer editor among ourselves or from 
the ranks of collectors, we will proceed to 
make contacts at appropriate schools to 
consider this option. Michael Fultz will be 
Guest Editor of the Winter 2005 issue of 
The Pennant. 

Thanks to Pen World International for 
giving the P.C.A. a complimentary bi- 
monthly ad in Pen World magazine, a sav- 
ings to the P.C.A. of $600 annually. 

Motion was made and the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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Little Rock Pen Show 



The Best Little Pen Show in Little Rock 


Historic Little Rock Garden Club 


BY SAM FIORELLA 

PHOTOS BY FRANK FIORELLA 


What's that you say? The Best Little 
Pen Show in Little Rock is back? 
It's true! The Little Rock Pen Show was 
at one time one of "the" shows on the 
pen show circuit. The last show was held 
in 1999. The show didn't die for lack of 
interest or even change of interests away 
from pens, but from the simple reason 
that real life (our careers and families) 
sometimes interferes with our pen col- 
lecting pursuits. As with most of the 
shows, dedicated volunteer pen aficio- 
nados have always organized the Little 
Rock Show and those of you who have 
organized a pen show or any other major 
event for that matter, know that it is no 
small feat to pull off a successful gath- 


Rob Bader checking his inventory. 



Proper pen show attire is always in style! 


ering of pen collectors. I was thrilled 
to read that a new group of Arkansas 
based pen collectors was ready to give 
it another try. 

The Little Rock show had always 
focused on being a solid regional pen 
show in the past and this year was no 
exception. The organizers let everyone 
know up front that this was going to 
be a small show and they were testing 
the waters to see if the interest was still 
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Little Rock Pen Show 



Danny Fudge of The Write Pen repairs pens at the Little Rock Pen Show. 


there to be able to make it worthwhile to have the show again 
in the future. One of the best things about a pen show (and 
Little Rock may have set the standard for this years ago) is 
the hospitality factor. I'm happy to report that the new orga- 
nizers of this show served up a healthy dose of Southern hos- 
pitality, along with a lovely venue for the show, lots of pens 
and more pen collectors than they expected to walk through 
the doors. 

The show was held as a one-day event on February 5, 
2005 at the Little Rock Garden Club. Now, some of you may 
say, "a garden club?" and I'll admit I was a wee bit skeptical 
until I got there. It turned out to be the perfect setting for 
a pen gathering, with more than adequate space for a func- 
tion of this type in the heart of Little Rock's historic district. 
The show was advertised as being open from 10-2, a short 
show! When I walked through the door at 9 a.m. that morn- 
ing, things were already in full swing and I was regretting 
that we hadn't arrived even earlier. It was great to be back in 
Little Rock! 

So, here we have a show that was not announced very far 
in advance, limited to one day with limited hours to boot, 
and smack dab in 
the middle of win- 
ter wedged between 
two major pen shows 
(Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles.) I can only 
surmise that the Little 
Rock area has a wealth 
of dedicated pen col- 
lectors, but then I 
already knew that. The 
"new" Little Rock Pen 
Show proved it. 

Tip of the hat to Sam 
Elardo, Danny Fudge, 
Betty Henderson, Don 
Henderson and Sam 
Highsmith for taking that 

first step to put Little Rock back on the pen show circuit. I know they all worked hard to pull this off and their efforts definitely 
showed. Plans are already underway for next Best Little Pen Show in Little Rock on Saturday, September 24, 2005. 



The folks that made it happen! The Little Rock Pen Show Organizers 


All rights reserved by the author. 
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Southeastern Pen Show 


Dan Reppert makes his point. 



Dan checks out a Sheaffer. 


The Great Southeastern Pen Show 

BY TOM REHKOPF 

The 11th annual Great Southeastern Pen Show (aka the Atlanta Pen Show) was held April 
1-3 at the Holiday Inn Select, 1-285 and Chamblee-Tucker Road in North Atlanta. With 
over 100 tables sold and attendance of over 600 people, the show was the largest and most 
successful ever. 

The show opened on Friday morning to weekend ticket holders, and activity was brisk 
right from the start. A new twist for this year's show was opening up to the public at 12 noon 
on Friday, in hopes of attracting people from surrounding offices and shopping areas (of 
which there are an abundance in this area) who might not other- 
wise attend. From all accounts, this appears to have been a suc- 
cess, as traffic was steady throughout the day, with dealers report- 
ing good sales activity. 

Show organizer Jimmy Dolive of Total Office Products 
(TOPS) had good pre-show publicity, including newspaper ads 
and a feature article in the local paper (complete with a picture of 
Mort Epstein manning the Total Office Table). 

The show was sponsored by Luxury Brands, Conway Stewart, 
Pen World, and Total Office Products, all of whom had extensive 
product displays featuring the latest items. Atlanta's Artlite Office 
Supply sponsored the morning coffee, which was complemented 
by Chuck and Bertie Canning's supply of Krispy Kreme dough- 
nuts, a winning combination for sure. Other sponsors included 
Penspiration and Filcao for Saturday's continental breakfast, Pen 
City for the Saturday night pizza party, TOPS for the Friday 
night wine and cheese party, and the Southeast Pen Collectors Club (SPCC), 
Parker 75, and Pendemonium for the dealer lunches Saturday and Sunday. 
Delivered by a corps of energetic (well, at least they looked energetic when 
they started out) SPCC volunteers, the free dealer lunches were a big hit. 

A number of door prizes were given out throughout the weekend, includ- 
ing two Conway Stewart Model 100s, one on Saturday and one on Sunday. 
Howard Levy of Bexley Pen generously donated proceeds from the sale of 
the Bexley limited edition Atlanta Pen Show fountain pen and rollerball to 
the Southeast Pen Collectors' Club for their support of the show. 

Several seminars were given Saturday and Sunday, including one featur- 
ing San Francisco calligrapher Ward Dunham, who confessed that one of his 
favorite calligraphy pens was a humble Sheaffer No-Nonsense pen. Ward 
said he really wasn't much of a collector, but that if people wanted to collect 
pens just to have them, that was all right with him. "How the pen writes is 
what really counts," he said. "Once the nib touches paper, you forget how 
much it cost, be it a lot or a little." 

Jimmy has already announced that next year's show will be held March 24-26, 2006, at the Sheraton Buckhead Hotel on Lenox 
Rd., in the heart of Atlanta's Buckhead/Lenox Square restaurant and shopping district. This should prove to be a great venue for 
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Raleigh Pen Show 


Raleigh Pen Show Review 

BY TOM REHKOPF 

The only downside to the Raleigh Pen Show is getting there 
by car if you are coming from the south or the southwest. 
This approach unavoidably puts you on Interstate 85 through 
South Carolina and North Carolina, a 5 hour high speed 
white knuckle adventure guaranteed to raise your blood pres- 
sure and test your patience. Featuring trucks, traffic, careen- 
ing campers, hills, blind curves, exits to nowhere, massage 
parlors, and fireworks stands (there must be 
enough gunpowder along this highway to blow 
at least 6 counties to the asteroid belt); if you 
like adventure this is your road. 

But enough of that, on to the show. This is 
a Terry and Sonya Mawhorter production, so 
right away you know the chances are pretty 
good that it will be a first-rate experience. 
And indeed it was. This year's second annual 
Raleigh Pen Show was held June 2-5 at the 
Embassy Suites in Cary, NC, a suburb/satellite 
city of Raleigh (and sort of a suburb of Chapel 
Hill and Durham too, it's hard to tell exactly). 
In any case, the location was excellent and the 
hotel was very nice, featuring free parking, 


Sonya Mawhorter greets registrants. 




complimentary breakfast and happy hour and close 
proximity to several excellent restaurants. All in all, 
it's a good place to have a pen show. 

Thursday was devoted to pen parts and trading 
for exhibitors and weekend registrants. Friday was 
open to weekend registrants only, and Saturday and 
Sunday the show was open to the public. The show 
seemed well-attended for being only in its sec- 
ond year, with a mixture of local and out-of-town 
attendees. The pace was pleasantly busy, but not 
hectic, for most of the weekend. There was a nice, 
relaxed atmosphere to the show, which made for a 
very enjoyable time. The Saturday crowd was larger 
than Sunday's. 
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Richard and Barbara Binder hard at work. 


^aleiqn Pen Show 


Roger Cromwell and Rob Morrison discuss a trade. 



Sherrell Tyree and Joel Hamilton o^nkr/e^ 


The auction was held Friday night at 8:00, a time that 
seemed to work out fine for everybody. There was plenty of 
time to take a supper break and be back in time for the auc- 
tion, and the Friday night time slot left Saturday evening free 
for showgoers and exhibitors to do whatever they pleased that 
evening. Terry Mawhorter served as auctioneer, and he was 
aided by Dan Reppert and Howard Levy, who displayed items 
as they came up for auction and offered personal encourage- 
ment to various bidders throughout the course of the evening. 
Highlights of the auction included an onyx Patrician pen- 
cil ($150), a Parker Senior Maxima double jewel Vacumatic 
($300), a mint hand painted Pelikan M800 ($500), a Parker 
61 Cumulus Pattern ($250), and a Mandarin Parker Senior 
Duofold ($1000). 

The show was well represented by a broad range of 
exhibitors, representing both vintage and modern, includ- 
ing show sponsors Pen World, Bexley Pen, Luxury Brands 


U.S.A., Inkblotters, Pendemonium, Pentrace and 
the Triangle Pen Club. There were several local pen 
collectors who took the opportunity to set up at the 
show, including Deb Kinney, Ross McKinney, and 
Jim Mamoulides. Richard Binder and Roger Cromwell were 
busy all weekend doing nib customization and pen repairs. 
David Isaacson took the occasion to set up his photography 
stand and spent the time busily snapping away at various 
Moores, Chiltons, Wahls, and other goodies. 

The Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill area should prove 
to be an excellent location for a pen show, given the pres- 
ence of several large universities (Duke, North Carolina, 
North Carolina State) and hospitals (Duke Medical Center). 
Raleigh is also the state capitol and the center of a strong 
regional economy. If you can't find a core of pen aficionados 
in this environment, you probably can't find any anywhere. 
This bodes well for future editions of the show, which 
should grow to be even better than this year's version. 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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Our Second Annual — a Huge Success 


BY JOEL HAMILTON 


PHOTOS BY DON ANDERSON 


We have all returned home from the Portland Pen Show, and much like having had a great 
meal at a restaurant, the taste lingers long after the meal is done. While I did not think it could 
be done, Portland Pen Show organizer and PC. A. Board Member Carla Mortensen managed 
to raise the bar on a show that was near ten when it hit the ground running last year. 

The Embassy Suites Hotel has the luxurious feeling of a five star facility with friendly, atten- 
tive staff who actually don't know the words "no" and "can't." This attitude extends from the 
front desk to housekeeping to food service. My only complaint about the hotel, (and this extends 
to all the upscale hotels) is the need to charge you for wireless internet service which is offered 

free at lesser priced 


Let's see, it\ in here somewhere 





facilities — even in 
the same hotel fam- 
ily. But, that is just 
my issue. In addi- 
tion to the standard 
offerings, a day spa, 
salon, fine art store 
and an excellent res- 
taurant and bar are 
on site. 

The pen show 
had the traditional 

start with some dealers arriving on Thursday so they could enjoy 
a day of rest and relaxation and then gear up to attend the annual Antique 
Expo on Friday morning to snatch all the pens from the uninitiated. 
Several dealers returned with great finds in the pen and watch categories. 
I have avoided this particular activity as I wanted to see what would turn 
up at the show to be purchased. And turn up it did! A long time collector 
brought his excess for sale or trade. He managed to leave with a significant 
amount of my (ok so it really belongs to the corporation) cash. But, for 
that filthy lucre, I now have another "51" Mustard set, a couple of over- 
sized Parker Vacumatics, a Big Red (getting harder and harder to acquire), 
a Conklin Crescent filler and some other pens. From another dealer, a 
Parker burgundy Vacuum Filler was procured. In addition to the vintage 
pens we purchased, some modern pens turned up as well. While I tend to 
stay away from them (other than Pelikan) some of the offerings were such 
that they needed to be in my inventory or my collection. The Parker black 
and pearl international set was a very nice find. 

Many of the regulars were in attendance at the show. David Isaacson 
(aka Doctor D) was there in his other role as pen photographer, and 
Penopoly's Roger Cromwell was performing on-site repairs. Also seen 
were Sam Moore, Jim and Ken of (show sponsor) Bertram's, the Ink Lady 
(Ink Palette) and PC. A. Board Member Anne Marie Hautaniemi, Conway- 
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Stewart's Mary Burke- 
Riepl, John Mottishaw, 
Rick (The Penguin) Propas 
and many others. Stylophiles 
was also well represented 
with Bill Riepl and Dyas A. 
Lawson in the room. 

The traders and deal- 
ers of the Portland Pen 
Club, Michael McNeil, 
Stuart Hawkinson, John 
Schwab, Michael Yeats, 
Frans Lemke and many 
others were in attendance as well, ensuring that everything was going right for those of 
us who are frequent show participants. This while they were trying to sell and trade their 
own pens. 

Carla made sure that the public got the information about the show, and 
the traffic was great on both Saturday and Sunday. I understand that at one 
point during the show, only folks who were new to pens were in the room. 
The seminars that were scheduled provided these new folks with answers to 
questions they had not thought of and many walked away from the show with 
both new knowledge and new (or old) pens. 

For me the trip was twofold (would that be Duofold?). In addition to 
Sheaffer Sherrell, our other corporate officer (there are only three of us), 
Diana Hamilton, was able to attend. Because of her other responsibilities, 
she is not able to go to other shows. I can't think of a better one for her to 
attend. Though it is a 1600 mile (one way) driving trip for us, it is worth 
every mile. The drive down next to the Columbia River is a beautiful sight. 
The national parks, historic sites and the rest are all dessert for us. 





Make your plans now to attend next year's 
Portland show. Who knows, you might see 
(or even hold) a Parker Ribbon Overlay! Yes, 
one did make an appearance at the show. The 
Amazing Dr. D even photographed it. I got 
to fondle it! It's not for sale! See you in DC! 

All rights reserved by the author. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA b v Fred Krinke 

PEN COLLECTORS CLUB 

A SMALL HISTORY LESSON 



It was the summer of 1986 and a client made his way to 
our store, The Fountain Pen Shop in downtown Los 
Angeles, to have a few pens serviced. His name, Bob 
Tefft. I later learned that he was Dr. Robert Tefft, and a 
very avid pen collector. 
Shortly thereafter, I received a note from Bob, in which he 
indicated an interest in forming a pen collector's club. He was sur- 
prised that he had met so many people with similar interests, and 
proposed forming a club to bring together as many as possible to 
share their common interest in pens. Thus in October, 1986, the 
Southern California Pen Collectors Club was formed in the living 
room of Tefft's Glendale home. Some of those in attendance were 
Peter Amis (later to become half-owner of the Pen Sac Co.); Paul 
Hoban, author of the The Fountain Pens ofEsterbrook (and who also 
gave us many reproduced parts); Fred Krinke, of The Fountain Pen 
Shop; Henry Minski, from the movie industry; Joe Perret, a JPL 
Engineer; Bill Hoffman, a retired collector; and Bill Doniger, an 
antique shop owner from Albany, CA. 

Thirty-five people attended the first meeting, and while 
there was no formal organization or dues, the club initiated a 
series of pen repair seminars lead by Fred Krinke, a third gen- 
eration repairman. The first membership list was published in 
November 1986, with 10 members from Southern California, 
and three from Northern California. This list included a thumb- 
nail biography of most of the members, plus a listing of the pens 
and parts they had for sale. 

After several meetings, it was decided to organize, and by January 
1988, we had a Board of Directors, and the start of the S.C.P.C.C 
Reference Library (now the P.C.A. Library), 
consisting mostly of documents from the 
collection of The Fountain Pen Shop. Tefft 
copied these items and made them available 
to the members at a very reasonable rate. 

On Sunday, February 5, 1989, the 
first Western Pen Show (now the L.A. 
Pen Show), organized by Bob and Tish 
Tefft, was held at the Pacifica Hotel and 
Conference Center. Preceding the show 
on Thursday and Friday was the Calendar 


Antique Show and the National Association of Watch and Clock 
Collectors (NAWCC) L.A. Watch show. Saturday was a shop- 
ping day, which included a trip to The Fountain Pen Shop in 
downtown L.A. Later that night, a sit-down pre-show dinner 
was held, followed by the pen preview and auction. The pen 
show was on Sunday only, and it was open to the public. 
The membership was at 260 by April of 1990. 
In 1991, the leadership went to Tony Davis, and The Pennant 
was born from newsletters of Tefft and Davis. Harvey Raider 
was Vice President; Steve Miller, Secretary; and Paul Hoban, 
Treasurer. There were some stormy beginnings, as was normal 
for most organizations, but eventually things smoothed out. At 
the October meeting, it was decided that the club was becoming 
too large to be a local organization, and needed to become inter- 
national. The name chosen was the Pen Collectors of America 
(after all, we had some national pride). 

The S.C.P.C.C. had grown from a small but dedicated group 
of collectors from Southern California into a worldwide fellow- 
ship of truly devoted people whose main focus is the betterment 
and preservation of fine writing instruments. 

The S.C.P.C.C. still meets four to five times a year at mem- 
bers' homes or businesses, where there is still a pen repair semi- 
nar or a show and tell time. The club provides the refreshments, 
and the members bring snacks and drinks. The club currently 
boasts a membership close to 200, and welcomes more and more 
new people interested in pens each year. 

If you are interested in joining, there is an annual fee of $10 and 
you get a Special Lapel Pin, pointing you out as a loyal member. 

Contact Fred Krinke at The Fountain 
Pen Shop, 2640 South Myrtle Avenue, 
Unit 12, Monrovia, CA 91016 (phone 
626-294-9974 or email fredspen@yahoo. 
com) or John King Tarpinian at 3 1 5 
No. Louise St. #101, Glendale, CA 
91206-3560 (jkt@earthlink.net). Please 
put S.C.P.C.C. in the subject line of 
your e-mail. 


NEW PEN CLUB 

Just a note that we are starting 
a new club in the Orlando Florida 
area — Central Florida Fountain 
Pen Collectors Club. For now you 
can put me as contact info: Tony 
Cekolin, tony@cekolin.name, or 
407-366-3671. 


All rights reserved by the author. 
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Local Pen Clubs 


LOOKING TO NETWORK 
WITH FELLOW PEN COLLECTORS? 
CHECK OUT ONE OF 
THE LOCAL PEN CLUBS LISTED BELOW. 

D.C. METRO PEN CLUB 

Contact: Harry Shubin • shubin@mwzb.com 
ph: 703.812.5306 

FLORIDA PEN COLLECTORS CLUB 

Contact: Giovanni Abrate • wAvw.tryphon.it/fpc 
email: fpc@tryphon.it 

KANSAS CITY PEN CLUB 

Contact: Dennis Bowden • email: sales@parkvillepen.com 
LAS VEGAS PEN CLUB 

Contact: Chris Burton • email: onsight512@yahoo.com 
ph: 702.610.4045 

LONG ISLAND PEN CLUB 

Contact: Nancy Handy • email: nhandy@optonline.com 
NEW ORLEANS PEN CLUB 

Contact: Thomas Bickham • email: tbickiii@hotmail.com 
ph: 225.677.9448 

NORTH TEXAS FOUNTAIN PEN COLLECTORS 

Contact: Lowell Lindsey • email: llindsey@airmail.net 

PORTLAND PEN CLUB 

Contact: Carla Mortensen 

email : carla_mortensen@hotmail . com 

RICHMOND PEN CLUB 

Contact: Sam Marshall 

email: richmondpenclub@marshall-assoc.com 

ST. LOUIS AREA PEN CLUB 

Contact: Bruce Mindrup • brucem@gtec.com 
or Jake Leventhal • jakespens@earthlink.net 

SEATTLE PEN CLUB 

Contact: George Long • email: george.longl@comcast.net 
ph: 206.365.5998 

SOUTHEAST PEN COLLECTORS CLUB 

Contact: Glen Cheatham • email: gjc@mindspring.com 

TAMPA BAY PEN ENTHUSIASTS 

Contact: Ray Roewert • email: rroewertl@tampabay.rr.com 
ph: 727.743.8890 

The RCA. is happy to provide 
a complimentary listing for local pen clubs. 
Email your club information including contact name, 
email and phone number to: 
info@pencollectors.com 


From the Stacks 


POTPOURRI 

By Dan Reppert 

Looking for information 

About twice a week I receive an email from somebody want- 
ing to know about a pen their grandfather left them or their 
boyfriend gave them. Most of the time I can supply the 
answer or point them in the direction of somebody who can. 
But once in a while we get stumped. And stumped by some 
really simple stuff. Like information on Stratford or Houston 
(yes, I know, I can go to the Pendex), Kohinoor, Monogram 
(sold by Rexall) and last but not least, Japanese lava pens 
made by Pilot. So, if anybody has info on lesser known pens 
that they could copy and send along, it would be very much 
appreciated. 

Sheaffer Magazine 

I have all but one of the Sheaffer in house employee maga- 
zine which was printed from 1941 until about 1960. These 
issues contain limited product information; in the late 40s 
and 50s Sheaffer highlighted departments within the com- 
pany. An issue might focus on the "holder" department or 
the "filling" department or "repair." There also are high- 
lights of the many activities that the company provided for 
employees, such as baseball, bowling, bus trips, photography 
contests, company picnics and Christmas parties. Individual 
employees are also highlighted. 

Would the community be interested in having these made 
available through the library? Or is there too little interest to 
make it worthwhile? Let me know at waspl908@mchsi.com. 

Activity Report 

Activity (except for those questions I couldn't answer) has 
been slow until just the last week or so, when there were 
several people with substantial requests. Must be a seasonal 
thing. 

Library Updates 

Several years ago when I took over this position I sat down 
with the "library" and the list of what was supposed to be 
in the "library." All of the information through Sheaffer has 
been corrected and updated. In just the last few weeks I've 
had requests for Waterman and Wahl items that don't really 
seem to exist. So, I guess it's about time to get back to the 
updating. Maybe I'll have some more done by the next time 
I write this column. 
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Upcoming Shows 


Location and dates may be subject to change; please contact the show organizers to verify information below. The RCA. keeps 
an up-to-date listing of current and pending U.S. pen shows on the RCA. website: www.pencollectors.com, courtesy of Susan Wirth. 


Dallas Pen Show 

October 1,2005 
Richardson Civic Center 
Contact: Kirby at 972.529.6364 

Society of Inkwell Collectors 

Convention 

October 6-9, 2005 

Colonial Williamsburg, VA 

Contact: Buck Van Tine 

email: inkwellsociety@aol.com 

San Francisco Pen Show 
October 20-23, 2005 
Hyatt Regency SFO Airport 
Contact: harvey@sanfranciscopenshow. 
com or 707.677.9160 

Ohio Pen Show 

November 3-6, 2005 
Clarion Hotel, Dublin, OH 
Contact: Terry Mawhorter 
linklady@cyberzane.net 


Melbourne Pen Show 
December 4, 2005 
Rydges Hotel, Victoria Australia 
Contact: Guido Staltari 
guido@renaissancecapital . com. au 

Philadelphia Pen Show 

January 19-22, 2006 
Wyndham Franklin Plaza 
Contact: Jim Rouse at 410.539.7367 

Los Angeles Pen Show 
February 16-19, 2006 
Manhattan Beach Marriott 
Contact: Boris Rice at 281.496.7152 

Great Southeast Pen Show/Atlanta 
March 24-26, 2006 
Sheraton Buckhead/Lenox Mall 
Contact: Boris Rice at 281.496.7152 


Chicago Pen Show 

May 4-7, 2006 

Westin O'Hare (Rosemont) 

Contact: Don Lavin at 847.272.2745 

Raleigh Pen Show 

June 8-11,2006 

Embassy Suites Cary NC 

Contact: TerryMawhorter at 740.454.23 14 

Miami Pen Show 

July 14-16,2006 

The BILTMORE-Coral Gables 

Contact: Jim Rouse at 410.539.7367 

DC Super Show 

August 10-13,2006 
Tyson's Corner 

Contact: Bob Johnson at 864.963.3834 


Show organizers are encouraged to submit show details for this column to the editor. 


P.C.A Pen Show Supporters 


The RCA. expresses its gratitude to the sponsors of the following pen shows for graciously donating table space. Thanks for your generosity! 


Philadelphia Bert Oser, Ken Jones and Jim Rouse 
Los Angeles Boris Rice, Stan Pfeiffer, and Chris Odgers 
Great Southeastern Jimmy Dolive and Boris Rice 
New England Rob Morrison 

Chicago Michael Fultz, Daniel Zazove, Donald Lavin 
Raleigh Sonya and Terry Mawhorter 


Miami Bert Oser, Ken Jones and Jim Rouse 

Portland Carla Mortensen 

San Francisco Harvey Raider and Detlef Bittner 

Ohio Sonya and Terry Mawhorter 

Michigan Michigan Pen Collectors Club 


Pennant Back Issues 


Back issues of The Pennant are available. 
Most are photocopies. All are $10 each + $4 postage and handling in the U.S. per order, overseas postage will vary. 

All requests for reprints should be addressed to: 
Dan Reppert, P.C.A. Librarian, P.C.A. Library, 
P.O. Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627-0447 
e-mail: waspl908@mchsi.com 

1993 — March, July, October x 999 — Spring, Fall, Winter 

1994 — February, May, August 2000 — Spring, Fall, Winter 

1995 — Spring/Summer, Fall/Winter 2001 — Spring, Fall, Winter 

1996 — Spring, Summer/Fall 2002 — Spring, Summer, Winter 

1997 — Spring, Winter 2003 — Spring, Summer, Winter 

1998 — Spring, Fall 2004 — Spring/Summer, Winter 
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1 Membership 1 

SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP LEVELS 


President's Circle Level 

Regular Membership Outside U.S. 

$150 per year 

$60/1 year or, $150/3 years 

Six issues of The Pennant (2 of each issue) 

3 issues of The Pennant 

Two free classified ads 

1 free classified ad 

Complimentary PC.A. Lapel Pin 

Access to library, $.15 per page 

Fifty pages of reprints from P.C.A. Library 


Acknowledgement of sponsorship, 



each issue of The Pennant 

Members at special sponsor levels will receive certificates 

Certificate Of Sponsorship 

redeemable for classified ads and library reprints to be pre- 

Patron Level 

sented at time of redemption. Certificates will be included 

$100 per year 

in Sponsor Packet. 

Three issues of The Pennant 

The P.C.A. membership year runs from January-December. 

Two free classified ads 

Membership renewal notices are sent each November 

Complimentary PC.A. Lapel Pin 

to those due to to renew. If you join the P.C.A. between 

Twenty-five pages of reprints from P.C.A. Library 

October 1 and December 31, your membership is automati- 

Acknowledgement of sponsorship in 

cally extended through the following year. 


each issue of The Pennant 

As a current member, don't forget to send any updated 

Certificate Of Sponsorship 

personal information to info@pencollectors.com. If you've 

Sponsor Level 

moved, changed your name, changed your email, added 

$75 per year 

a FAX line, or made any other changes, it will not be cor- 

Three issues of The Pennant 

rect in the listings unless you tell us! We are pleased to offer 

Two free classified ads 

membership levels with added benefits. As a non-profit, all- 

Complimentary P.C.A. Lapel Pin 

volunteer organization, the P.C.A. is only as good as the sup- 

Ten pages of reprints from P.C.A. Library 

port it receives. Your contributions keep The Pennant arriv- 

Acknowledgement of sponsorship in 

ing on your doorstep three times a year, help support the 


each issue of The Pennant 

P.C.A. projects and enable the P.C.A. to continue to grow 

Certificate Of Sponsorship 

and improve. When you renew your membership this year, 

Regular Membership, U.S. 

we hope you'll consider one of our special new membership 

$40, lyear; or $105, 3 years 

levels which are detailed at the left. Even if your membership 

Three issues of The Pennant 

is not up for renewal, it's easy to upgrade to one of the spe- 

One free classified ad 

• i *ii i • *i 
cial membership levels — simply drop us a line or email us at: 

Access to library, $.15 per page 

info@pencollectors.com. Thanks for your support! 


Corporate Sponsors 



BEXLEY 

STVLUS 


2840-B Fisher Street, 

Q 7Q ^MITTITTIPT" NfrPPf 
7 17 iJ U.111111C1 JL1CCL 


Columbus OH, 43204 

Stamford, CT 06905 


614.351.9988 

203.352.1817 


SANFORD NORTH AMERICA 

LEVENGER 


Parker, Waterman, Rotring, Sensa 

420 South Congress Avenue 


2711 Washington Blvd 

Delray Beach, FL 33445 


Bellwood,IL 60104 800.323.0749 

561.276.2436 


The P.C.A. invites pen manufacturers and 

wholesale pen distributors to he 


a Corporate Sponsor of the Pen Collectors of America. 


Contact Craig Bozorth for details: 

info@pencollectors. com. 
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Contributors 



SARAH CHAMBERLAIN is mar- 
ried, has three grandchildren, and has been 
teaching special education for 20 years. Her 
prized pen possessions are two dip pens her 
grandmother used in school. She enjoys 
studying about the Middle Ages, things 
Celtic, and going home to Ireland. 
VICTOR CHEN recently retired 
from his position as 
Professor of History at 
Chabot College. Chen 
continues his Tech Notes 
column, a regular feature 
in The Pennant. 

SAM FIORELLA is a long-time pen 
collector, the past presi- 
dent of the P.C.A. and co- 
owner, with her husband 
Frank, of Pendemonium, 
a writing collectibles and 
pen shop, based in Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 
MICHAEL FULTZ is a writer, 
pen collector and manu- 
facturer. He is a contrib- 
uting editor to Pen World 
International and editorial 
director of Penbid. He 
makes and sells his own 
line of precious metal, 
vulcanite, and/or acrylic fountain pens. He 
lives in Chicago or in Milton, Wisconsin 
with his wife Martha. 

JOEL HAMILTON is a native of 
Kansas City, Missouri 
but has lived in sunny 
southern New Mexico 
for more than thirty 
years. After retiring 
in 1999 after 25 years 
in public service in 
Corrections and Juvenile Justice, he and 
sister Sherrell opened Ink Pen. He is pri- 
marily a Parker collector. 






I 


DON HISCOCK has been a pen col- 
lector in St. Louis, Mo. 
since elementary school, 
when lawn-mowing 
money used to be able to 
buy old stock pens at the 
corner drugstore. He 
works as a paper scientist 
for DuPont and travels the world providing 
technical service to paper mills. 
DANIEL KIRCHHEIMER has been 
collecting pens since 
1974. He has a fondness 
for Sheaffers, though he 
performs restoration on 
many brands, including 
dent removal for Parker 
"51"s. Other hobbies 
include playing blues guitar, lockpicking, 
gemology and barbecue. 
JACK LEONE lives in Cincinnati with 
wife Kathy and collects 
pens from Cincinnati 
makers, Conklin, Omas, 
Parker, Pelikan, and 
Wahl/Eversharp. He is 
part of the Bexley Pen 
Company. 
PATTERSON is an 8th 
grade middle school 
student in Miami, 
Fla. He is popular 
and liked by his class- 
mates. Writing is a new 
endeavor for him as are 
fountain pens, begin- 
ning with the one he lost. 
STERLING AND CATHERINE 
PI CARD are pen enthusiasts and his to - 
^ rians of many years. He 
likes Parkers, Sterlings, 
A.A.Watermans and 
Careys, she loves the 
smell of BHR, ink and 
the history behind it all. 



1 
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DOUG POSTLEWAIT is retired 
after 3 3 years with 
United Air Lines as a 
senior captain. He lives 
in Seattle, Wa. with his 
wife Ruth, who started 
his collection with a gift 
set of Sterling Parker 
75s. Doug and Ruth enjoy 4 grandchildren, 
volunteering at schools in the Seattle area, 
and traveling in their motor home. 
LEN PROVISOR, an active pen col- 
lector since the '70s, a 
P.C.A. board member, 
attendee of many pen 
shows, and a U.S. rep for 
the Writing Equipment 
Society UK is a frequent 
reporter on Pentrace and 
various pen publications and books. He col- 
lects vintage ink blotters, designs modern 
advertising blotters, manufactures pen com- 
pany aircraft models. He started the Chicago 
Pen Club in 2001. 

TOM REHKOPF is a computer sys- 
tem architect in Atlanta, 
Ga. He has written 
several articles for The 
Pennant, and has been 
collecting pens for over 
ten years. "My collec- 
tion remains largely 
unfocused," he says proudly, "except of 
course for brown Parker "5 l"s, which you 
can never have enough of." 
DAN REPPERT collects off-brand 
Sheaffers such as 
Univer, W.A.S.P., and 
Craig. He is vice presi- 
dent and librarian of 
the P.C.A. He worked 
for Sheaffer for over 12 
years, and is currently 
involved in historic building renovation 
in Fort Madison. 
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Pen Repair 1 

PEN REPAIR DIRECTORY 


DEM UAWCM 
~Clv nHV CH 

□ □An KNAPP 

RFRTON A HFIQFRMAN 

456 S Rroadwav 

LOUIS WOFSY 

Lebanon, OH 45036 

3730 Howard Avenue 

Home: 513.932.2220, Work: 513.932.6070 

Kensington, MD 20895 

FAX: 513.932.9988 

Home: Berton, 301.365.4452; Louis, 703.323.1922 

bknapp@go-concepts.com 

Work: 301.929.0955 Fax: 301.365.4750 

wAvw.broadwaypens.com 

Website: www.penhaven.com 

Repairs most brands including Parker Button Fill($2o) and Vacs($2$); 

Email: bheiserman@comcast.net, or lwofsy@cox.net 

Sheaffer Snorkels($2$); Sheaffer and Wahl Plunger Fillers($^o). 

Specialties: Total restoration to all models. Plastic crack repairs. 

FOUNTAIN PEN HOSPITAL 

Replace bands, rings and crowns, Waterman iooYr. barrel ends and 

10 Warren Street 

cap -tops. Plating. 

New York, NY 10007 

PENOPOLY 

800.253.7367 • 212.964.0580 

ROGER CROMWELL & VICTOR CHEN 

FAX: 212.227.5916 

1271 Washington Avenue, PMB 598 

Website: www.fountainpenhospital.com 

San Leandro, CA 94577 

Email : info@f ountainpenhospital . com 

Email: roger@penopoly.com 

Repairs and restorations for all pen makes, models and filling 

Website: www.penopoly.com 

mechanisms. 

Restoration and repairs on all makes and models. 

THE FOUNTAIN PEN RECYCLER 

RICHARD BINDER 

MIKE CARTER 

3 1 Fairmount Street 

MAIL: P.O. Box 28083 

Nashua, NH 03064-2523 

Store: 7000 57th Ave. N., Ste. 103 

Phone: 603.882.5384 

Crystal, MN 55428 

Email: richard@richardspens.com 

Home: 763.434.7921 Work: 763.535.1599 

Website: www.richardspens.com 

FAX: 763.535.1892 

General repair and restoration of vintage pens; nib adjustment and 

Email: carterinx@aol.com 

smoothing. 

Repairs to all makes and models. Rep airs on most vintage pens, 


including Sheaffer vacs-fast turnaround, excellent communication. 

nlV/fV nunnc 

INKPEN VINTAGE FOUNTAIN PENS 

looo ivit. ivieigs Koaa 

JOEL R HAMILTON 

iviontgomery, /a i , j>oiuo 

1UUZ, rSliljUlld riVcIlUc 

riome: d jt-.zoj.t-iov worK: 3 j'+.zoj.'+iov 

Alamo crnrr\n TMM 88^10 

FAX: 334.263.4169 

Phone- 505 437 8118 

Q ci m tn S r\ m i >T A/lr»nrlci^7 thru K nrlcn^ 

/ ct.lll. LU J LI. 111. V^kJ 1 IVHJllLiciy Llll U. -L llLidV 

H tyi 1 1 1 • 1 1~\ i7~r\ S \ / f\ iff) o f \ I fr\ m 

Email: penfix@thesouthernscribe.com 

SHERRELL TYREE 

Website: www.thesouthernscribe.com 

1 000 V Roe Avenue 

HiXVer L r el/11 ir OrL lliyeUr OVVcr 3 10 OrLUr rCeii, UlJJ lLUl>L \J MrLU$W(4<l> teUUlrj 

Uverland r ark, Kansas ooz U / 

n/i r 1 1 1 si n/i rv ri/"/jrL>c rrn 1 A -t~\ 1 n ~tn/i rr nl/irb> rinifn iriiririP'i/' mini/' i/"PC~tni/"/Jl~inT/i 
LtLLlWllltLV LfllLKz, VUliAyiWlltLV, UMLK ULllLi rllUUcr LUlUl r C3 LU r LllLUtL, 

rnone: 913. 64z. 3216 

mother of pearl and abalone panel replacement. Now re-tipping nibs. 

rLmail: soo:>o<0*swDell.net 


Website: www.ink-pen.com 


Repairs on most vintage pens, including Sheaffer and Parker Vacs, 

T) 77 71 /T? j. 77 11 j. . • J 11 1 . 7 

ri^M j", eftr. Excellent communication ana all work is guaranteed. 


"Your Pen Is Our Priority " 

Advertise your pen repair service in The Pennant's Pen Repair 

Directory. Your listing reaches nearly 2,000 members three times 


annually. $75 for three consecutive issues. Mail, fax or email your 


listing. Please include your name, address, phone number, e-mail and 


a brief description of your repair services. 


PC. A. —Pen Repair Directory 


P.O. Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627 


Fax: 319.372.0882 or email: Terry Mawhorter, 


AdvertisingManager, linklady@cyberzane. net 
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Contributor gui 


of Directors 


The Pennant invites you to submit articles of interest to the 
P.C.A. membership. Contributions should be submitted as email 
attachments, on floppy disk or on CD, using standard word pro- 
cessing software. 

Articles. We welcome articles dealing with pen collecting, writing 
instruments, pen manufacturers, ephemera, news about your recent 
"finds," and letters to the editor. The Pennant Author's Guidelines 
document is available upon request, and members of the editorial 
staff and P.C.A. Board are available to assist you. 
Illustrations. When submitting illustrations, please be certain that 
they have been scanned at no less than 300 pixels per inch. They 
may be submitted as email attachments as JPG files or on disk or 
CD as JPG or TIF images. 

Deadlines for submission of articles are February 1 , June 1 and 
October 1. Contributions are subject to editorial review and should 
be sent to: P.C.A., Attn: Editor, The Pennant, PO Box 447, Fort 
Madison, IA 52627-0447 or via email to: info@pencollectors.com. 


Craig Bozorth 

305-858-5635 
B4AWL@aol.com 

Dan Reppert 

319.372.3730 


AnnMarie Hautaniemi 

607.257.8502 
fpinks@lightlink. com 

Bert Heiserman 
301-590-7111 


waspl908@mchsi.com info@penhaven.com 


All opinions expressed in The Pennant are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the P.C.A., its directors, or members. 


Victor Chen 

510.444.4119 

vwchen@pacbell.net 

L. Michael Fultz 

312.440.1303 

FultzPens@aol.com 

Joel Hamilton 

505.437.8118 
inkpen5826@aol.com 


Carla Mortensen 
Not available 

carla_mortensen@hotmail.com 

Len Provisor 

847-566-4206 
provisorpro@earthlink.net 


MARKETPLACE 


WANTED: POLITE COLLECTOR would like to buy 
pens, pencils, advertising material, display cases or other 
information regarding the Hartline Pen Co., that was located 
in Tampa, Florida, and for a short time in Michigan. Please 
contact me at 786.275.0394, collect is fine. Or e-mail me: 
b4awl@aol.com. Thank you, Craig Bozorth. 

WANTED: For the Israel Pen And Writing Museum (in 
the making): Pens, ephemera relating to mandatory Palestine 
and pre state Israel, for a kernel of the IPW Museum. Help, 
advice, contributions f/s, all welcome. Please contact Dov 
tadir@actcom.co.il. 


REPAIRS: The Write Pen, www.thewritepen.net, pen 
repair, sac and diaphragm replacement, nib grinding, straight- 
ening, smoothing. Two week turnaround. Danny Fudge. 

WANTED: Collector wants to buy, Camel (made in New 
Jersey, c. 193 5 -3 8) pens, nibs, parts. Also unusual Sheaffer 
Targas. Tom Levien, thomasl73@aol.com, 610.731.2549. 

FOR SALE: Pen World International, first 100 issues, all 
mint condition, $450. Also, vintage fountain pen cardboard 
window and wall display signs. Photos available. Gerald Rose, 
gerrose@comcast.net; 703.370.1880; Alexandria, VA. 


Buy • Sell • Trade in The Pennant Marketplace. Your classified ad reaches over 2,000 pen enthusiasts. 

P.C.A. members are entitled to one or more free classifieds annually based on membership level. 
Free ad may be up to 25 words in length. Marketplace ads $.50 per word. Deadlines for publication: 
February 15, June 15 and October 15. Mail to: P.C.A. Marketplace, P.O.Box 447, Fort Madison, IA 52627 

or FAX to 319.372.0882 or email: 
Terry Mawhorter, Advertising Mgr. linklady@cyberzane.net 
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Wanted 


THE PENNANT 

Needs You! 
Of course it is volunteer like all of us, 
but just think of the rewards, prestige, 

exposure and other benefits it will 
bring. Not to mention something to do 
with all that free time you have. 

Email us at: info@pencollectors.com 


Vintage Writing Instrument Repair, Restoration and Appraisals 


Lever / Button Fill $30 
Parker Vacumatic $35 
Sheaffer Vacuum Fill $35 
Conklin Nozak $40 
All others call 
All work warranted. Large parts inventory. We 

buy! 

Aaron A. Svabik 

P0 BOX 2866 
Youngstown, OH 4451 1 
330.507.pens 

repairs© pentiques.com 


iSTORATlEJttE 



CURRENT 


EYEftSHARP 


UONKLIN 


PENOPOLY 


www.penopoly.com 


tflnlpgq P*nr 
Sale* 


info@penopoly.com 


A PEt EKAK 


OTHER 
BRANDS 


ABOUT m 
CONTACT y-S 


WATCHES 


INKWELL* ACCESSORJES 


GUES5 HLX3K 
rf. r-rre.r r r *i 
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Luxury 
Pen Storage 

Call us or visit us online: 
800.525.6456 or www.WatchCases.com 
The perfect gift solution for watch and pen aficionados. 



Lugano Pen Trunk: "Simply the finest pen storage box 
ever created!" This mammoth pen case holds up to 105 
fine writing instruments. The inner frame is made from 
solid oak, and the exterior is completely wrapped in 
fine Italian calfskin leather. Painstakingly crafted in 
Italy for Venlo. Smaller cases available. 
Lugano: $1,699 mention this publication 
and get 10% off. 


■jvrim.r.iunlJJniiiYuhcip ■: ivn i 


Tuesday-Friday, 9-4. Most Saturdays 10-3. Call to Verify. 


2M0£.\kl[ls Afcr Hull 12 


T, hD1^iMSi29+^974 
t Mall- rcrc^|HTiih-7ihiiri.mrr 


Collector uiishes to buii pens 
Cincinnati makers 

John Holland 
Collins / Pick / Royal / Star 
Weidlich / Weidlich-Simpson 

Contact: 

Jack Leone 
jackleone@mac.com 
513.732.2Q38 





Swisher 
Pens 

"Your Internet Source For Fine 
Quality Writing Instruments" 


Tel: 757.539.2209 Fax: 757.925.2787 
Toll free: 888.340.7367 
Norfolk, VA 

Email: info@swisherpens.com 
WWW.SWISHERPENS.COM 



© 
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Senttoym 
from across 



The Writing Equipment Society Journal 

is published in England and covers the history and 
development of writing equipment. For just $65 a year you 

will receive three colourful issues of the Journal packed 
with information and gain easy access to the 600 members 
who are collectors and dealers in the U.K. and Europe. To 
become a member of the Society, contact: 
membership@wesonline.org.uk 


The Witinjj Shipment Society 


L£N Pf^OVUOf^ 
847.56 6.34-00 


IN KB 



LOTTfRJ 


PROS/I JORF RO@eAR.TH LI K^>-J O" 


OHIO PEN SHOW 

A Premier Vintage Pen 

Show 

November 3, 4, 5, and 6, 2005 


Exceptional Pre Show Buying 
Vintage Pen Auction 


30+ Tables Thursday, 100+ Tables Friday 
Seminars & Parties 


Many Exclusive To The Ohio Pen Show! ■ Featuring Long Time Exhibitors 

150 Tables Saturday and Sunday 
Vintage and modern pens, inkwells, and a full range of pen related items 
Clarion Dublin Hotel • Columbus, Ohio 
$87/Night ( Toll free, 1.866.372.5566) 
Weekend Registration: $50.00 
(Includes Significant Other And/Or Child) 

Terry and Sonya Mawhorter, Show Organizers 

740.454.2314 ■ www.ohiopenshow.com 

SHOW PATRONS 


THE PENNANT SPRING/SUMMER 2005 


3730 Howard Ave • Kensington, MD 20895 



T>arher * . 

Duofold 

ThrWiti Year Pet* 



Open: Sat-Sun, 12 p.irL-5 p.m. 

301.929.0955 

Fax 301365.4750 
Professional Repair & Restoration 

Vintage Fountain Pens & Accessories 
Berton A. Heiserman 301365.4452 

Louis Wofsy • 703323.4452 
Email bheiserman@comcast.net, or 
lwofsy@cox.net 
www.penhaven.com 


Expert Pen Repair 
Photos on my Website • Vintage Pens Sold 
Single Pieces & Collections Purchased & Appraised 

Now re-tipping nibs in-house with 4-6 weeks turnaround 
9-5 CST • Monday-Friday 


www.thesouthernscribe.com 
Rick Home • 334.263.4169 
1868 Mt. Meigs Road • Montgomery, AL 36107 
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Third Raleigh Pen Show 

June 8, 9, 10, & 11, 2006 
Vintage Parts Exchange Thursday, June 8 

30+ tables Thursday (beginning at io a.m.!) • 90+ tables Friday 

vintage pen auction, Friday, June 9 

90 tables Saturday and Sunday 
Vintage and modern pens • Full range of pen items • Seminars 

EMBASSY SUITES HOTEL • CARY, NORTH CAROLINA 

$97/ CALL I.80O.EMBASSY OR 9i9.677.l84O 

FREE HOT BREAKFAST AND EVENING RECEPTION INCLUDED IN ROOM RATE 
FREE AIRPORT SHUTTLE 

weekend registration: s40.00 (includes spouse, significant other and/or child) 

Terry & Sonya Mawhorter, show organizers 
www.raleighpenshow.com 740.4S4.2314 


Show Patrons 
bexley pen penworld magazine pendemonium 

LUXURY BRANDS USA PENTRACE.COM 


INKBL0TTERS.COM 
TRIANGLE PEN CLUB 
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Pen Collectors 

of America 
Reference Library 

tfstfii&<fe atfafotfh &w<~fmifj 

G>i nploi.c lisl iii^f-S on vtnur 'HVXi P_C,\. CD-rrmi 
Or 

CuTiUxi: Djti ltcp[K.-i L L 
RCA Librarian 

Email: wasp1908@mchsi.net 


The 


WATCHCASES.COM 


Finest .Store for Wuicl: Cases ui?d Winders 


a 


THE FINEST STORE FOR 
WATCHCASES AND WINDERS 

www.WatchCases.com 

1.800.525.6456 
Luxury Storage Cases: 
Fine Watch and Pen Boxes. 

Free Shipping. Guaranteed Products. 


iSellPensWn 


Todd Nussbaum 

P.O. Box 32166 
Mesa, AZ 85275 


Email: pen-king2@cox.net 
Website: www.isellpens.com 


Consider a Gift Membership in the P.C.A. 

Now you can give a gift that will inform, delight and remind someone you know that you are thinking of them everyday of the year! Complete 
all of the requested information below, print clearly and send this form, along with your check or money order, made payable to: 

Pen Collectors of America, Attn: Roger Wooten, P.C.A. Treasurer 
P.O. Box 174 
Garden Prairie, IL 61038-0174 


Please send a Gift Membership for (check one): 



Inside the U.S.: □ One year $40 U.S. 

□ 

three years $105 U.S. 

Outside the U.S.: □ One year $60 U.S. 

□ 

three years $150 US 


Send membership to: 

Name of Gift Recipient . 

Mailing Address 

City 


Postal/Zip Code_ 

Phone ( ) 

(lift card message_ 


State/Province 

Email 

FAX ( ) _ 


Country, 


Check this box if this name should be omitted from publication as a RCA. member. □ 

Your Name 

Mailing Address 

City 


Postal/Zip Code_ 
Phone ( ) _ 


State/Province 
Email 

FAX ( ) _ 


Country _ 
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The Pen & Pencil 
Gallery 
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Real Restoration 
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The best of British 

Email: ppgallery@aol.com 
Website: www.penpencilgallery.co.uk 
Phone: (44) 1768.484.300 
Location: Cumbria, England 


TLlyc ^pen Oflec^anic 

Vintage Fountain Pen & Pencil • Repairs & Sales 

I repair almost any vintage, make & model. 
Specializing in Waterman's Rivet Clips and 
100-Year Pen Barrel End replacements. 

Reasonable rates and fast turnaround. 

Bill Enderlin 

301.585.0600 

P.O. Box 197, Kensington, MD 20895 
E-mail: thepenmech@aol.com 
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WWW.1001PENS.COM 
Vintage pens, pencils, desk sets, pen and watch ads, 
all major brands. 

WWW.VINTAGEPARKERPENS.COM 

Our new website coming soon! Site devoted to Parker only. 

WWW.1001INKB0TTLES.COM 

For the best collection of ink bottles. 

email: 

MAXPEN@WANADOO.FR 



Pentrace 

http^/wmv.pentra^e.com/ea&t 


JNibsl 
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CUSTOM NIB MODIFICATIONS 

SPECIALIZING IN VINTAGE AND LIMITED EDITION PENS 

We offer competitive prices on Pelikan, Omas, Namiki and Sailor pens 

• Re-tipping (any size) • Flow adjustments 

• Re-grinding • Crack repair 

• Straightening • Original Replacements* 

*A large stock of vintage nibs is available especially Waterman's and Parker 

Stub, italic, oblique, calligraphy and 
flexible tips made to custom specifications 

• Re-tip on nib only $60 

(extra charge for Stub, Oblique, Xbroad, or X(ine) $10 

• Nib Removal and Resetting (Whole Pen Charge) $20 

• UPS Third-day insured for $100 $6 

(Any amount of insurance is available. Please add $.50 per $1 00 over $1 00) 

Limited service from mid-June to mid-September. 

John Mottishaw Telephone: 323.655.264 1 

P.O. Box 46723 Fax: 323.651.0265 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90046 e-mail: sales@nibs.com 

Visit our web site at www.nibs.com 
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rr>K PAlecce 

EMm:vrti^ 1 1 T llhL Inks & ^:Rl^ 

For a rainbow of fountain pen inks & more 

1 ,888-31 1 ,1025 (US & Canada) 

www.inkpalette.com • fpinks@lightlink.com 

2776 N. Triphammer R<±, Ithaca, New York 14850 



HisNibs. 


com 


Fine fountain pens and writing s upplies 

Fine Fountain Pens 
& Writing Supplies 

Norman G. Haase 
hisnibs@hisnibs*com 
www.hisnibs.com 



Sales • Search • Purchase 

1 Repairs on most vintage pens including In 
Parker and Sheaffer vacs. mJk 

EXCELLENT COMMUNICATION 
All work guaranteed 


Joel Hamilton 
505.437.8118 
inkpen5326@aol.com 

Sherrell Tyree 
913.642.3216 
st3836@swbell.net 

Visit our website 

www.ink-pens.com 


'1/044*, Pen H &44A prUvuhf! 


Kensingtonpens . com 

Fine Vintage Writing Instruments 
All Brands, specializing in the 
Rare and Unusual 

SCiff&fiarrinfflon and3$arfi hoover, 

Proprietors 

4090 A Howard Ave. 
Kensington, MD 20895 
Telephone 301. 530.1183 

Email: Kp@kensingtonpens.com 


We Exhibit At All Major Pen Shows 
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www.vmtage pens,corn 
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Ofoeietv) ofSnkwefT 
Qodfictors 

Join Us! 

Newsletter 
Convention 
Books & Accessories 
Networking 


P.O. BOX 324 
MOSSVILLE, IL 61552 
PHONE: 309.579.3040 
INKWELLSOCIETY@AOL.COM 
WWW.SOIC.COM 
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.VALON PINS.COM 


NEW FOUNT/UN PENS *J 
NEW PEN S 
PEN ACCESSORIES 
FINE JEWELRY * 
GENTLY USED MODERN PENS • 
ROLLS RB ALLS & BALLPOINTS • 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 




ew and Vintage Fountain Pens 
One of the largest selections of new pens i 


MfTAGE FOUNTAIN PENS 
VINTAGE PEN SPECIALS 

♦ VINTAGE FOUNTAIN 
| PEN PARTS 

•VINTAGE FOUNTAIN FEK ■ 

• ACCESSORIES & GIFTS 

* CORPORATE EVENTS 




Private Reserve Ink 

Private Reserve Fountain Pen Inks are among 
the best inks available today: purchase from 
one of our dealers - you'll be happy you did! 

28 Vibrant Colors • Neutral ph 

Excellent coverage 
Smooth flow • Non-clogging 
Fast drying • Made in the U.S. A 
50 ml classic deco bottle - $7.60 


Private Reserve Ink 

is now available in standard 


(universal 



or international) 
cartridges, each 
color packaged in 
a unique plastic 
recloseable case 
containing twelve 
cartridges. 



Cartridges come 
in 22 colors! 



HEW FROM 

hlvite Reserve Ink! 


Private Reserve Ink 

P.O. Box 704, Zionsville, IN 46077 
(317) 733-1970 • www.PrivateReservelnk.com 

Visit our website for dealer listings. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


Fountain Pen Hospital since 1946 


The Showcase of Fine Writing Instruments 


World's Largest Selection 



Visit our newly expanded showroom 
for an experience unlike any other. 
The worlds largest selection of 
contemporary, limited edition and 
vintage pens. 

Call or Email 
for Free pen catalog 

10 Warren Street 
New York, NY 10007 

800.253.PENS 
T. 212.964.0580 / F. 
212.227.5916 

info@fountainpenhospital .com 
www.fountainpenhospital.com 


1-BOO-253 PEN5 


Fountain pen Hospital jr.. 

Th 4 r Stto weas e o f Fine \ \ riling In stru tit en t s Since 1 946 " J r h " k> 7 


pen manufacturers f gift finder latest arrivals f super specials - limited editions Fn^frl • NEW Interatrial 

UPS] *fc'PP ,r & ralrs" 

accessories > ink & refills * repair St tools r calligraphy * corp. gifts & engraving vintage pens • track your order 


intake pens 


t track your order 


Since 1946 ▼ 

With a staff representing over 1 50 years of pen experience, authorized \ 
dealership for all of its products, and the world's largest selection of pens, 
top-notch service is Fountain Pen Hospital's four generation tradition. 

Best Price Guarantee ▼ 

Please don't forget that we will always match prices from any 
authorized USA dealer on our in-stock items should you see a pen 
offered for a lower price elsewhere, 


This month's features! (click to view) 


C 




Sailor 

1911 Collection 


MONT Authorized Dealer 
BLANC (click for detail 5) 


Conway 
Stewart 


*i wish my friends Terry & Steve continued success.* 
-8i» Cosby 


Epic 

Collection 


FPH60* 
Anniversary | 
Exclusive] 


Please visit our showroom at; 

10 Warren Street, New York, NY, 10007 
(across From City Hall) 
Monday-Friday 7:45am-5 :30pm 
order online or call: 
toU free: 800-253-7367 
Tel: 212-964-0580 Fax: 212-227-5916 
info@f ountai n pen hosplta Leo m 
click here for showroom location 


® Registered Trademark of F,P.H. Safes Corp* 


Just click www.fountainpenhospital.com 


